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Tomlinson to 


At the Boston Ministers’ Meeting Dec. 
18, Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, pastor of 
the First Universalist Church of Worcester, 
frankly laid before the ministers the quan- 
dary in which he found himself in regard 
to membership upon the Council of the 
Free Church of America, and asked advice 
as to whether or not he should resign. Dr. 
Tomlinson stated that he @ttended the 
meeting of the Council at Senexet#and in 
the glow ot good fellowship accepted 
things that were against his best judgment. 
After he had reached home and slept over 
them he found himself no longer in agree- 
ment. 

He objected strenuously to the appoint- 
ment of a committee to ascertain the sen- 
timent of the Unitarian and Universalist 
denominations about the change of name, 
although he had voted for such appoint- 
ment. He considered that the appoint- 
ment of the committee without some mem- 
ber of “‘the opposition,” like himself, Dr. 
Lowe, or Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, was 
unfair. He objected to the phrasing of 
the statement which was sent out to ascer- 
tain the sentiment, and called it practically 
an argument for the name Free Church of 
America. He endorsed the letter of Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey, who charged bad 
faith on the part of those who were in 
favor of the Free Church of America in even 
suggesting retention of the name. 

Dr. Tomlinson argued for the name 
“Free Church Fellowship,” and stated 
that it was the name all Universalist mem- 
bers of the commission agreed upon at a 
meeting in Worcester before they went to 
fenexet. 

The meeting opened with Dr. John Smith 
Lowe, president, in charge. Rev. Howard 
D. Spoerl was appointed acting secretary. 
The devotional exercises were conducted 
by Rev. Leslie Nichols of Salem, who read 
as part of the service an interesting address 
by Dr. J. Edgar Park, president of Whea- 
ton College. Dr. Coons announced the 
program up to Lent, especially emphasizing 
two meetings to be held at Tufts College, 
Jan. 8 and Jan. 29, and an interesting 
meeting at Universalist Headquarters 
Jan. 15, when Dr. Fred Field Goodsell, 
vice-president of the American Board, 
is to speak. 

Those present were: Dr. Lowe, Dr. 
Tomlinson, Dr. Etz, Mr. Nichols, Mr. 
Stevens, Mr. Hadley, Dr. Huntley, Mrs. 
Chamberlain, Mrs. Lindsay, Mr. Carritt, 
Mr. Emmons, Dr. Lobdell, Dr. Coons, Dr. 
Rose, Mr. Blair, Mr. Raspe, Mr. Miller, 
Mr. Vossema, Miss Dorothy MacDonald, 
who acted as pianist, and Dr. van Schaick. 

Dr. Tomlinson took as his subject 
“What Would You Do?” He said: “If you 
were I what would you do concerning the 
Free Church of America? When I went 
on the Council I went as a representative 
of the denomination. We are a democratic 
body. What you think about what I 
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the Ministers 


ought to do will have great weight with me. 
My difficulty arises over the matter of the 
name for the new organization. There are 
three ways that the Universalists may act 
in regard to the Free Church. They may 
protest and say ‘I prefer to be an unaffili- 
ated Universalist.’ I don’t believe that 
the Universalist Church has done its work. 
Universalism is more than a protest. It 
is a religion of great affirmations. It af- 
firms the universal Fatherhood of God, the 
universal brotherhood of man, the univer- 
sal law of service, and service here and 
now in this world. There are men among 
us, both laymen and ministers, who do 
not feel that the work of the Universalist 
Church is done. They say that there are 
vast areas where people need our message, 
and that we ought to go and possess those 
areas. Last summer I sat at table with a 
gentleman and his wife who finally dis- 
covered that I was a minister, and asked 
me about my faith. They said they never 
had heard of the Universalist Church. I 
told them what I believed, and they said, 
‘That is exactly my religion.’ 

“Second, there are those who believe 
that we ought not to stay apart from other 
religious bodies, but we should be affiliated 
with them. I believe in affiliation. 

“Third, we can take the position that 
the time has come for complete merger with 
others, especially Unitarians. I agree 
with Rey. Seth Rogers Brooks, and would 
favor a complete merger before I would 
a plan for a Free Chureh of America. 

“TI have been attacked for my position. 
I have heard it said that I am responsible 
for the confusion that has been thrown into 
Universalist circles. I have heard it 
charged that at Worcester I sold out my 
brother ministers who believed with me. 
I have read in the paper that what I said 
was bathos, which I take means something 
insincere. In this Christmas season I 
publicly forgive all my enemies. No one 
after that great meeting at Worcester ought 
to cherish hard thoughts of his brothers. 

“I have heard it said in reference to 
this agreement we reached at Worcester, 
that those who supported me ‘came across.’ 
In fact, I think the opposition ‘came 
across.’ The decision to support the Free 
Church plan wasn’t taken until Dr. Adams 
was making his speech, and I was then 
assured that the opposition would make 
two amendments. One, as you know, was 
immediately voted. It is about the other 
one concerning the name that the con- 
troversy has arisen. What are we going 
to call this new organization, the Free 
Church of America, or Free Church Fel- 
lowship? The latter is what I agreed to. 
If you call it a church you have added a 
new denomination. I don’t believe in a 
new denomination. I don’t believe in 
double fellowship. I don’t propose to be 
on any council and be a rubber-stamp.”’ 

_ (Continued on page 1661) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4, Thecertainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


TEAMWORK 


EAMWORK, the Journal of Universalist Min- 
isters, is happy in its editors. The brilliant and 
versatile Kapp has succeeded the brilliant and 
versatile Leining. But the policy of letting any man 
in the fellowship have his say will goon. ‘“The newly 
elected editor cherishes no illusions,’ however, ‘‘that 
he will bring to Teamwork the same verve and piquancy 
that Leining brought, nor that he brings so effective a 
point of view. He knows that he will bring a different 
point of view.’”’ One striking sentence by the new 
editor shows where he is heading: ‘‘Men saturated in 
their own environment do not realize the urgency of 
the other man’s situation.”” Kapp intends to give us 
a cross section of our fellowship psychologically, 
financially, religiously, and in every other way possible. 
One issue raised is dead before it starts—‘‘Central- 
ized Authority versus Democratic Cooperation.” In 
our judgment there is no such issue, and never can be 
with the independent, reforming type of mind that is 
drawn into the liberal churches. 

One terrific break there is in this first issue. The 
editor says: ““When Teamwork talks about the men in 
the denomination it means the women too, for they 
all have man-sized jobs.’’ Ladies, he meant well. Be 
easy on him. 

The editor, Dr. Tomlinson and Professor Miles 
say some interesting things about the pastoral call. 
The editor raises the question of the Goodwin Plan. 
Dr. Fred Leining deals sympathetically with the 
problem of “twenty thousand ministers looking for 
jobs.” 

An anonymous writer not unlike the Rev. Seth 
Brooks writes interestingly on ‘‘Preaching in College 
Towns.” Good old Clint Scott bluntly stirs up 
trouble for himself by his incorrigible honesty and 
frankness, for he tells just what he thinks about 
changing the ‘Preamble’ at Worcester. Another 
honest man, Ledyard, wrote on the same subject be- 
fore action that he insisted on was taken on the Free 
Church. Perhaps he will write again. The Rev. 
Carl Olson, the new editor of the Ohio Universalist, 
gives a most interesting long range view of the Gen- 
eral Convention. 

Griswold Williams in his usual forceful way says 
that we “‘bastardize’ our Christian inheritance when 
we fail to pledge ourselves not to support any future 
war. 

The editor then shows that he is a great editor 


by publishing the contents of a personal letter—also 
from Dr. Clinton Lee Scott—about making the next 
convention a better one: Have not only a central 
convention hotel but a low-priced convention hotel 
also, where those not at the higher-priced place can 
have fellowship, instead of being scattered all over the 
city. Get rid of the conflict between the Ministers’ 
Meeting and the G.S.S. A. Cut out the anti-climax 
of a Sunday night meeting, spread the influence of 
great successes like the unified program, the better 
method of raising the money of the G. S. S. A., and 
the wisely planned opening meeting of the G. 8. S. A. 

But we can’t see what Scott means by “some 
control of publicity such as did not exist at Worcester. 
We washed too much dirty linen in public.” That was 
the best controlled publicity at Worcester we ever 
had, because a natural newspaper man, Emerson H. 
Lalone, was in charge. Dr. Scott can’t mean that 
people like Ledyard, Tomlinson, and some of the others 
could be stopped from giving out statements if they 
wished. 

All in all it is a great Teamwork, even the final 
paragraph over-riding the constitution and putting 
the Rev. Edna Bruner back into office as secretary- 
treasurer over her protests. 


* * 


THE WESLEYAN DINNER 


HE annual dinner of the Wesleyan Association 
at the Hotel Vendome December 138, put a note 
of cheer into the business of editing and publish- 

ing a journal of religion. 

For one thing, there was a sense of comradeship. 
We felt that the laymen who are members and friends 
of the Wesleyan Association were our associates in 
one great enterprise. We are accustomed to this 
feeling of comradeship with editors of every per- 
suasion, for the joys and sorrows of the job are much 
the same everywhere. At this dinner we sensed more 
clearly what we have felt before, a spiritual unity 
with the ministers and members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It was encouraging, but in that 
Methodist fellowship there is power. 

Then we had a remarkable address by Dr. Lynn 
Harold Hough on ‘Religious Journalism,’’ and we 
consider it so vital that early in the new year we shall 
publish it. 

There was also the story of the remarkable fight 
that Dr. Hartman as editor and manager of Zion’s 
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Herald has put up against a disintegrating subscrip- 
tion list. Every conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in New England was organized for a 
circulation drive. Every presiding elder and every 
minister became a booster for Zion’s Herald. Four 
thousand three hundred new names were added to 
the list, making a net gain in spite of stoppages of 
2,500. We do not know of a paper in the country with 
such a record. 

There are three explanations. 
odists are well organized and loyal. Another is that 
Zion’s Herald is an exceptionally good paper. And 
the third is that Dr. Hartman is a courageous, in- 
telligent, consecrated editor. 

Nothing in the meeting touched us so deeply as 
the remark of the retiring president of the Presiding 
Elders’ Association, that all Methodists should not 
only admire and praise and support the paper, but 
that Dr. Hartman to be loved needed only to be known. 

* * 


WE SAW BEAUTY DRUNK 
Ww saw “beauty’”’ drunk on a train between Bos- 


One is that Meth- 


ton and Washington just before Christmas. 

No, this girl was not helpless, but she and 
her chum were flushed, elevated, noisy, drinking openly 
from a flask, and making themselves conspicuous with 
a young man. 

Apparently all three were collegians going home 
for the holidays. 

The thing began when they assembled on the cold 
platform of the Back Bay Station in Boston. It ended 
when a group of fine-looking people met the girls in 
Washington. By that time the man was conspicuous 
by his absence. 

In spite of the exhibition one felt impressed by 
the fine grain of the girls involved. One’s instinct as 
to the kind of people that they were was confirmed by 
the kind of people who met them. 

There is no punishment that anybody can visit 
upon young people who act in that way comparable 
with what they bring upon themselves. The wretched 
stuff that most of them carry around in their flasks 
poisons their strong young bodies. That which seemed 
so smart when they did it, later seems to the right- 
minded among them disgusting. If they do not get 
hold of themselves they find a habit fastened on them 
stronger than they can master. Their taste for higher 
things is seared and a taste for lower things takes its 
place. 

We have been learning that it is folly for the state 
to put thousands of dollars into the education of a 
boy or girl in the public schools, and turn them out 
physically unfit to do anything. The so-called “‘frill’’ 
of medical inspection and physical education has 
proved to be fundamental in the educational program. 
So families and institutions are discovering that 
character education is even more fundamental. There 
is no part of character education more vital than that 
which shows the folly of using alcohol, the danger in- 
volved, the sorrow that it causes for oneself and for 
one’s family and friends. 

No reaction from what we consider the unreason- 
ableness of many people on this subject should blind 
our eyes to the harm that we do ourselves, and the 


harm that we do to others who take us as an example, 
by the use of alcohol as a beverage. 
x x 


THE GOODWIN PLAN 
E do not believe in churches going into the 
mercantile business through the Goodwin 
Plan, or any other plan. 

This Goodwin Plan has secured the services of 
hundreds of unemployed ministers. It has been 
given the endorsement of fine men like Father Ryan 
and Dr. Sockman. It earns money for churches that 
sorely need money. But .churches that get their 
members to buy only of one set of firms to the exclu- - 
sion of all other firms, for a consideration, are bartering 
their birthright of independence for a mess of pottage, 
albeit savory pottage. : 

Through the Consumers’ League we have worked 
to boycott firms that produce goods under sweatshop 
conditions. That is all right. We do not get paid 
for it. 

But under the Goodwin Plan the church becomes 
an agent for money, and its influence on many a 
matter where influence is vital would be weakened 
and its good faith exposed to attack. Also it makes. 
the church boycott firms that are just as good as the 
firms patronized. 

The Goodwin people feel bitter toward Brother 
Morrison of the Christian Century for compelling them 
to pay three or four hundred dollars in order to get 
their answer to his attack on the plan in the columns of 
his paper. 

We adopt a much more liberal policy than the 
Christian Century in the matter of publishing replies 
from people who are sane and honest, if we have 
criticized or opposed them. In our opinion elemental 
fair play demands this. We will cut the reply down, 


‘but we will not deprive them of an opportunity to 


have their say or make them pay for the privilege un- 
less they want too much space. 

But on the major issue we agree fully with the 
Christian Century that it is better for churches not to 
go into the Goodwin Plan. 

* * 


THE IMMEDIATE TASK OF LIBERALS 


T is going to take a deal of tolerance, sympathy, 
and old-fashioned Christian grace for all shades of 
liberals to hang together. Perhaps we Uni- 

tarians and Universalists can achieve the unity in di- 
versity that we find in Congregational, Episcopal and 
Methodist communions. 

For consider what is happening: 

While one group is insisting that the main task 
of our churches is to study philosophy, another group is 
organizing a mission brotherhood with a brother di- 
rector, brother chaplain, and a lot of other brothers. 

A British Unitarian, H. Fisher Short, in the Ad- 
vance, insists that British Unitarians have come to the 
parting of the ways. Intellectuals of other com- 
munions have taken over the task of exposing the ul- 
timate futility of orthodoxy as an intellectual system. 
The task left is to confront, confound and ultimately 
convert the spirit of the age. Plenty of people have 
come forward, he insists, as Bible critics or to do the 
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work of scientific theology, or to fight for a free Chris- 
tianity. The task for Unitarians is to grasp the 
significance of Albert Schweitzer’s “My Life and 
Thought,” and go out to proclaim it to the age. 

Mr. Short will organize bands of lay brothers and 
send them out two by two over the country to face the 
spiritual decadence of the day and to minister to the 
suffering of mankind. Another British Unitarian sug- 
gests a new order of ‘Preaching Friars.’”’ This writer 
says: “Youth must shake off the nervousness or all 
that is vital in Christianity will perish: truly Jesus 
would have lived and died in vain. For he did not die 
to become the center of a mystery. He lived to teach 
a way of life. That teaching reposes now in our hands: 
have we the spirit to go forth and proclaim it—to go 
out into the world determined to help and to save at 
cost of any personal sacrifice? Does the faith of Jesus 
inspire the same passionate personal devotion as the 
mystery of Christ or the majesty of the Church?” 

We should like to have something happen that 
would put us into closer touch with liberals who have 
insight enough to look beneath Schweitzer’s word to 
the august and inspiring message of the man, and who 
want to do something about it. 

* x 


THE NEW ADULT EDUCATION 


DULT education is becoming a slogan of the 
times, and a worthy one. There are signs of 
consolidation of isolated movements and im- 

provement of program in every direction. However, 
whether intentionally or not, it looks as if the re- 
ligious education of adults were to be left to the 
churches. The cooperation of the churches is being 
sought on every hand in the program of secular adult 
education. It would be a pity if, in the general stimu- 
lation of interest in education in history and English, 
politics and science, the church should overlook its 
primary educational task, the field of religion. 

This leads us to comment upon the work of the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature, which hasbeen 
steadily pushing along without the cooperation of 
denominational or other organizations, accomplishing 
each year a definite task with some ten thousand 
people. While all the twenty or more courses of the 
Institute are in use, it is customary for it to issue a new 
course each year which is published in the Institute 
Monthly and afterward put into a text book. The 
course this year, ‘“The Reconstructive Forces of the 
Christian Religion,”’ seems of very great significance. 
It has reached its fourth number and thus far the fol- 
lowing men have made contributions to it: Profs. 
William C. Graham, W. A. Irwin, Donald W. Riddle, 
Ernest C. Colwell, John T. McNeill, Edwin E. Aubrey, 
Ernest J. Chave, Arthur E. Holt, Winfred E. Garrison, 
Raymond L. Hightower and Henry N. Wieman of the 
University of Chicago, and Profs. R. A. Bowman of 
Northwestern University, Clayton R. Bowen and 
Charles Lyttle of the Meadville Theological School, 
and President Frederick Grant of the Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary. 

It goes without saying that any course which has 
in four numbers commanded the thoughtful attention 
and cooperation of these men must be worth having 
and worth using. As many more men of a like caliber 


will be used in the four studies yet. to come. The 
themes which are treated in these successive studies 
are: 1. “The Development of the Sense of Value 
Placed upon the Individual.” 2. “Christian Ideals 
of the Family.” 38. ‘“Christianity’s Part in the Ele- 
vation and Liberation of Labor.” 4. ‘The Christian 
Religion and Vested Interests.” 5. “The Christian 
Ideal of Recreation in Human Life.” 6. ‘The Chris- 
tian Ideal of Interracial and International Under- 
standing.” 7. “The Reconstructive Forces of Re- 
ligion Which Have Continually Transformed the 
Church.” 8. “Christianity and the Evolving Social 
Order.” 

Each of these subjects is approached historically 


‘through the Old and the New Testament and the 


centuries of Christian history since the days of Jesus 
and Paul. This gives to the student or reader of the 
course a background which enables him to give in- 
telligent thought to the problems of the day repre- 
sented by conflicting ideals and uncertainties as to 
Christianity’s task in these various fields. 

No one pretends to believe that a definite pro- 
gram that will help us out of our difficulties is avail- 
able either in economic or social organization or in re- 
ligion, but all agree that a new spirit is of the greatest 
importance and its results cannot be too highly es- 
timated. It is hoped that this course will be of assist- 
ance in bringing understanding of facts and the pro- 
motion of this new spirit. It must not be supposed 
that this is a course which would appeal only to min- 
isters or professional people; it is intended for common 
use in the churches and out of them. Already it is 
used in more than fourteen hundred centers. 

Many ministers are taking suggestions from it 
for sermons, men’s clubs are finding it very stimulating 
and young people are through it learning to think. 
The cost is nominal (75 cents) and the material may 


' be secured by addressing the American Institute of 


Sacred Literature, the University of Chicago, Hyde 
Park, Chicago, Illinois. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Motion pictures are so rotten and hopeless as a 
rule that we take pleasure in mentioning “Little 
Women,” based on Louisa M. Alcott’s famous classic 
for young people. And the crowds rushing to see this 
picture play show that there is something in the masses 
beside sex-interest. 


The Columbia Broadcasting Company and the 
British Broadcasting Company united in breaking 
down one more barrier to communication and under- 
standing when, on December 138, they brought us the 
first broadcast from Bombay. 


The Mission Brotherhood will go to North Caro- 
lina again for a week of meetings, beginning January 
14. The Universalist church in Hartford is arranging 
a big send-off meeting for Tuesday, January 9. 


The short Bible, by Goodspeed and Smith, cut- 
ting down 2,000 pages to 546 and arranging books in 
chronological order, makes hardly a ripple in Ortho- 
doxy. The world does move. 
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Christianity, the Church and the World’ 


An Appraisal of the “Goodwin Plan” 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


My realm does not belong to this world. John 36. 
(Moffatt.) 


I 


XTS, of course, do not prove anything. It 
is possible to select from the pages of the New 
Testament statements which will bolster up 

most any point of view and which will lend 
themselves to various interpretations of the nature of 
Christianity. But when I choose this text I am play- 
ing fair. It is an accurate representation of a certain 
fact about the Christian religion. It fits consistently 
into the whole picture of Christianity as Jesus and the 
early Christians lived and taught it. “My realm 
does not belong to this world.”’ There is a disarming 
array of evidence to support the accuracy of that 
statement. 

In the epistle of James we find these words: “‘Pure, 
unsoiled religion in the judgment of God the Father 
means this: to care for orphans and widows in their 
trouble (which was the current way of expressing 
personal service and help) and to keep oneself from 
the stain of the world.’ (James 1:27.) Later on, 
James is raking over the coals a band of disciples. 
‘“‘Wanton creatures!”’ he says, ‘do you not know that 
the world’s friendship means enmity to God? Who- 
ever, then, chooses to be the world’s friend, turns 
enemy to God!” (4:4.) In John’s gospel (15 : 19) 
Jesus is reported as saying to his intimate followers: 
“If you belonged to the world, the world would love 
what it owned; it is because you do not belong to the 
world ... . that the world hates you.’’ The sym- 
bolic story of the temptation portrays the same fact. 
The devil revealed to Jesus all the “kingdoms of the 
world,” and said to him, “‘All this can be yours.”” But 
Jesus was not interested. The crucifixion is bloody 
evidence that Christianity was not acceptable to the 
world. The persecution of the early Christians is 
more evidence. “These upsetters of the world have 
come here too!’ shouted an angry mob in Thessa- 
lonica. “They all violate the decrees of Caesar by 
declaring someone else called Jesus is king.’”’ (17 : 6.) 
That explains why the first Christians in the city of 
Rome used to hold their meetings in the catacombs 
and veil their doctrines with a secret code. “My realm 
does not belong to this world.” 

Now, just what does that mean? Does it mean 
that Christianity was not concerned with the world? 
Does it mean that mundane affairs were beneath the 
dignity of Jesus and his disciples? Does it mean that 
the Christian religion was too “sacred” a thing to 
dirty its hands by touching flesh and money and 
grime? Does it mean that earthly existence was ig- 
nored and all attention given to heaven and the here- 
after? There have been some who liked to think so; 
but there isn’t a figment of fact to support such an in- 
terpretation. The “sermon on the mount,” the par- 
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ables and the biographies of Jesus deal in the most 
concrete way with men and women and their lives 
under the sun. Rather than seeking to avoid people, 
Jesus deliberately sought out people, attended their 
gatherings at feasts, in the market-places and in the 
synagogue, and mingled with the despised and down- 
fallen. He and his followers made no attempt to re- 
treat from the world. Moreover, if the early Christians 
were so other-worldly as some would have us believe, 
why was the world so hostile to them? The world 
may ignore or lift its eyebrows at those who do not 
concern themselves with its affairs, but it does not mob 
and crucify and stone and persecute such people. 
Certainly, it would never call them ‘‘upsetters.” It 
is entirely evident, therefore, that such a statement as 
our text, “My realm does not belong to this world,” 
does not mean that Christianity is not concerned with 
this world. Whatever it may mean, it clearly does 
not mean that. But what does it mean? 

That question is no puzzle. The answer is starkly 
plain. Christianity is not of this world, because it is 
above the world. It is most vitally interested in this 
world, but not from the world’s point of view. It 
is interested in the world for the purpose of changing 
the world, of building something better than the world. 
“You have heard how the men of old were told to do 
such-and-such,”’ said Jesus; “but J tell you you must 
do better than that. Your law reads so-and-so, but 
you must transcend that.” “I give you a new com- 
mand, to love one another—as I have loved you, you 
are to love one another. By this everyone will know 
that you are my disciples.”’ ‘He that is greatest 
among you shall be the servant of all.’”’ ‘Seek ye first 
God’s realm, and these other things will be added.”’ 
Isn’t it plain why those men who followed one who 
said his kingdom was not of this world were dubbed 
“upsetters of the world,” and why they were roundly 
persecuted? 'Theaims and values of Christianity were 
higher than the aims and values of the world, and 
therefore were in conflict with the world. The world, 
you know, is just as hostile toward its moral geniuses 
who work for goods higher than the conventional 
level as it is hostile toward its criminals. Indeed, the 
world does not make any distinction between those 
who rise above and those who fall below the accepted 
code. Jesus was crucified along with two robbers. 
Together they made three criminals. The person 
who stands above the barbarian mob spirit in times 
when the tide of hate and hysteria is running high is 
meted out the same treatment as the meanest kid- 
naper. As Sam Butler once said, the world would be 
shocked to see Christianity doubted, but horrified 
and vexed to see it practiced; because the practices 
which Christianity calls for are not, and never have 
been, practices congenial to the world. They are nobler 
than the world and so constitute a subversive threat 
to the world. 

Because his realm did not belong to this world, 
Jesus got into difficulties. He taught that men should 
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treat each other as brothers. That didn’t go over at 
all. The Jews in general regarded themselves as God’s 
chosen people. The upper crust of Jewish society re- 
garded itself as infinitely above everyone else, even 
the other section of God’s chosen. “Thank God Tam 
not like other men,” a Pharisee prayed. It was scan- 
dalous for the “righteous” to soil themselves by 
mingling with the unfortunate. Jesus admonished the 
Jewish patriots to refrain from retaliation and hatred 
against the Romans. That was treason. He pointed 
out that the “sacred” law of Moses contained some 
barbarisms, that it should be made to conform to man’s 
needs, and that it placed too much emphasis upon 
minor ceremonial matters to the neglect of weightier 
things. This threatened to undermine the privileged 
positions of the priests, and it made light of the meticu- 
lous correctness of the Pharisees who prided them- 
selves upon following the letter of the law. Jesus em- 
phasized godly conduct in preference to a mechanical 
observance of the religious ritual. This was a threat 
to certain vested interests. There were those who had 
fowls and animals to sell at a neat price for the pur- 
poses of sacrifice. It is not accidental that a short 
time after Jesus drove the money-changers and the 
vendors of sacrificial animals from the temple he was 
hanging on a cross. 

Consider for a moment what a threat the teach- 
ings of Christianity present to our own world. Sup- 
pose men today should treat each other as brothers; 
suppose we pinned our badges of honor upon those 
who serve (not as “service clubs” use the term); sup- 
pose that men of superior ability and of favorable 
position should use their ability and position to render 
more service rather than to get more for themselves; 
suppose we sought to realize ethical values first and 
made all other activities subservient. The results 
would be revolutionary. The world would be upset. 
The towers of the status quo would come tumbling 
down. The means whereby great power and wealth 
are attained would no longer exist. The accepted 
practices and policies of national states would have to 
be abandoned. A thousand things which the world 
has its heart set upon would have to be given up. 
As someone has said of the ideal of universal brother- 
hood, “the price of its discovery is beyond computa- 
tion, and the cost of its realization will be greater 
still.” It would cost the world most of the things it 
possesses. No, Christianity is not of this world. 
It is a moral challenge to this world. 


II 

So much for the relationship between Christianity 
and the world. Let us now consider the church. That 
institution stands in the middle. It was devised by the 
followers of Jesus to serve as an instrument for carrying 
out the aims of Christianity in the world. Through it 
the yeast of the Kingdom of God was to carry on its 
leavening work until the whole lump of the world 
should have been instilled with a new essence. The 
purpose of the church was to discover and use the 
practical means for redeeming the world from its 
wicked, ruthless, heart-shriveling ways. 

This is not the place to give an evaluation of the 
church’s success. Suffice it to say that in many ways 
and upon numerous occasions it has conducted the 
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Christian enterprise with vigor and to good report, 
and has given to the powers and principalities of dark- 
ness much anxiety. But the point I am interested in 
this morning, and the one that naturally calls for most 
attention, is the other side of the picture. The price 
of keeping the church Christian is an unrelenting vigi- 
lance. For not only does the church have a way of 
forgetting its mission and of making a bid for worldly 
prosperity and ecclesiastical success, but also the world 
has a way of capturing the church and of using it for 
worldly ends. 

Perhaps the church has formed an alliance with 
its foes as many times as it has fought them. Often it 
has yielded to the special interests of those who con- 
tribute to its coffers. It has opposed the pomp and 
brutality of imperialistic governments, and it has be- 
stowed its blessings upon such governments. The 
French Church under Napoleon Bonaparte was used 
as a means for gaining moral support and uncritical 
adoration for his Majesty, the Emperor of France. 
Peter the Great was able to make a state department 
out of the Russian Church, and from his day it was 
used as a tool of the bloody Czars and their predacious 
nobles. Indeed, there are few instances when the 
church has not, when under strong pressure, abandoned 
Christianity to serve the interests of those who rule 
in a particular political state. We have an instructive 
illustration of worldly interests trying to capture the 
Christian Church and use it for worldly purposes in 
contemporary Germany. The Hitler regime is bend- 
ing every effort to induce and force the German 
Church to drop its Christian nonsense and become an 
instrument of an extremely nationalistic government. 
According to past precedents, Hitler will succeed; but 
he has not succeeded yet. 

The church has struggled against the agents and 
institutions of greed, but it has also sprinkled holy 
water upon them. It is true that the first opposition 
to slavery in modern times came from religious quar- 
ters; but it is also true that the institution of slavery 
was widely condoned and defended by ecclesiastical 
spokesmen. The following rhapsody by the Rey. 
James Wilson, an American divine, represents the 
typical church attitude in slave-holding sections. 
Slavery, he said, is “that gracious and benevolent 
system which elevates the heathen cannibal into the 
contented, civilized, intelligent, and happy domestics 
we see around us. Nay, more—into humble, faithful, 
and most joyous worshipers of the true and everlast- 
ing God. Bless God for such a system. We don’t 
apologize for slavery, we glory in it, and no society 
shall exist within our borders that disqualifies or stig- 
matizes the slave trade.”’. This is a case of the church 
completely subservient to the kingdom of the world. 

The church has waged many a valiant war against 
the callous and near-sighted policies of vested interests, 
asserting with Jesus that a man is worth more than a 
sheep; but upon an embarrassing number of occasions 
it has stretched the needle’s eye into a triumphal arch, 
tipped its darts with cotton, and kow-towed before 
the barons of the status quo. But we have already 
pursued the point far enough. The church, | repeat, 
is always in danger of ceasing to be an instrument of 
Christianity and of becoming an agent of worldly 
interests. The church has influence that is worth cap- 
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turing. Hence, worldly interests are ever working to 
use it for worldly purposes; and sometimes they suc- 
ceed. It is our business to be vigilant. 


III 

Now, with the foregoing serving as a philosophic 
background, it would be pertinent for us to consider 
any or all of several specific struggles which are going 
on, and have always gone on, between Christianity 
and the world for the use of the church. But because 
we are faced with it immediately and in a very definite 
way, I wish to spend the remaining time appraising a 
proposition known as the Goodwin Plan. This is a 
proposition which has been placed before our church 
and which is being placed before churches (or organiza- 
tions within the churches) all over this land. 

The Goodwin Plan is an advertising corporation 
which plans to use the church (or allows the church to 
cooperate) for its scheme. One Mr. Adolph O. Good- 
win wants to make some money. He wants to makea 
lot of money. More than that, he wants to achievea 
position of splendid power in the commercial world. 
Perhaps he has fancied himself becoming Alexander- 
the-Great Goodwin, for he has dreamed a dream which, 
if realized, would give him a position such as has sel- 
dom been achieved in our economic life. The churches 
also want to make some money, for they are always 
in need of it. Their need has been made desperate 
by the depression. “All right,” says Mr. Goodwin, 
if I may put my own words into his mouth, “I will 
give you some money if you will give your support to 
my plan. I propose to get up a list of commodities 
which every housewife buys, a list covering everything 
from corkscrews to automobiles. On that list will be 
only one brand of each article in the same price range. 
For example, there will be but one light automobile 
and but one brand of bottle-opener. This list will be 
called a ‘church loyalty list.’ You agree to buy the 
brands on my list, not all of them necessarily, but some 
of them. You agree to do this for three years. At 
the end of each month you ship to me (collect) the 
labels or other tokens of the Goodwin products which 
those cooperating with your church group have pur- 
chased, and I will pay you two percent of the gross 
cost of those products.” 

“And,” says Mr. Goodwin, ‘don’t overlook my 
interest in the moral aspects of this plan. My plan is 
not only one whereby you can make some easy money, 
but also one for realizing some of the principles of social 
justice in our economic order. I have a code of four 
great ethical principles which every manufacturer 
whom I represent must agree to. These principles are: 
1. The maintenance of a living wage to working men 
and women. 2. Reasonable working hours. 8. Rea- 
sonable working conditions. 4. A willingness to work 
toward a permanent maintenance of employment. 
So the money which I am going to give you may be 
regarded as only incidental—in case your conscience 
isbothering you. For by working with me youare also 
working to realize some of the ethical principles on 
which your hearts are set.’’ (Again, my own words.) 

What about this scheme? Is it a plan which 
would promote the interests of Christianity? Or is it 
another case of worldly interests trying to use the 
church? After careful analysis, I am driven to con- 


clude without any doubt whatever that it is a plan to 
use the church for promoting the interests of Mr. 
Goodwin. 

The social principles of the Goodwin Plan can be 
dismissed with a gesture of the hand. No thoughtful 
person could take them seriously. They represent 
empty rhetoric. What is a “living wage?”” Mr. Good- 
win, very thoughtfully, does not define the term. 
What are ‘“‘reasonable working hours?” Again, Mr. 
Goodwin sits like the enigmatic sphinx. What are 
“reasonable working conditions?’’ This word ‘‘rea- 
sonable’ is just a little vague. There are other reasons 
why this code of principles is necessarily a meaningless 
whitewash, but we do not need to pursue the subject 
further. . ; 

Just what would happen if Mr. Goodwin should 
succeed in putting over his plan? The church would 
receive a number of shekels and have the honor of 
becoming the greatest advertising agency in the world. 
Mr. Goodwin would build up a corporation for hand- 
ling his list of products that might make Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s little oil company look like a group of stranded 
minstrel players. For he would gain a monopoly of 
the ‘“‘church market,” and I fancy that the church is a 
more powerful agency than the railroad. And those 
brands which Mr. Goodwin did not sponsor—remem- 
ber that he sponsors only one in the same price list— 


would stand an excellent chance of disappearing © 


through being barred from Goodwin’s green pasture. 
What about the “‘living wage” of the men and women 
who work to produce these ill-starred brands? 

A brilliant scheme, this. Simple, unique, ap- 
pealing, and clever as the devil. If Sam Insull could 
only have worked something like it, he would have been 
able to keep both his empire and his American resi- 
dence—for a while longer at any rate. 

Are Christian people going to let Mr. Goodwin 
exploit the church for his scheme? I cannot believe 
it. “‘My realm does not belong to this world.”’ Mr. 
Goodwin’s very decidedly does. 


HYMN TO THE FREE CHURCH OF AMERICA 


Marion Franklin Ham 
As tranquil streams that meet and merge 
And flow as one to seek the sea, 
Our kindred fellowships unite 
To build a church that shall be free. 


Free from the bonds that bind the mind 
To narrow thought and lifeless creed; 
Free from a social code that fails 
To serve the cause of human need. 


A freedom that reveres the past, 
But trusts the dawning future more; 
And bids the soul, in search of truth, 
Adventure boldly and explore. 


A freedom, subject still to law, 

That seeks its wisdom from above; 
And fighting zealously for right, 

Still tempers all its blows with love. 


Prophetic Church, the future waits 
Thy liberating ministry; 
Go forward in the power of God, 
Proclaim the truth that makes men free. 
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would apparently read me out of the party 
of bonafide humanists. 

Surely if my humanism can be unmistakably 
identified with theism, then of course there is nothing 
left for me to do but to part company with those whom 
I have hitherto considered my colleagues—a thing 
which I am quite reluctant to do because the human- 
ists have helped me to arrive at the only religion which 
I can conscientiously accept and espouse. 

It seems to me, however, that the same “verbal 
reaction” against which Professor Sellars so ably 
warns us in the case of the words atheism and socialism 
has betrayed him in the case of the word God into 
wholly misinterpreting the import of my sermon. 

In his book entitled, “Humanism States Its 
Case’”’ (page 8), Dr. Auer makes the observation that 
“many humanists use the term God and have a perfect 
right to do so provided they make clear what they 
mean by this term. It is not reasonable to limit the 
use of this term to the theistic interpretation of it.” 
I tried to make abundantly clear in my sermon that 
the God I worship is resident in the human person- 
ality, “‘a power within ourselves making for righteous- 
ness.””’ Nowhere do I use the expression “‘power not 
ourselves making for righteousness.’’ I took particu- 
lar pains to say: “The quest for Deity therefore begins 
in the life of man. The humanist is inclined to believe 
that it probably ends there. The Spiritual Power and 
Moral Ideal which he finds in man, he fails to find in 
the rest of the universe.” 

Professor Sellars contends that “‘the proper faith 
to cherish is a faith in human life and its possibilities.” 
Now I would identify the capacity to cherish this faith 
with the reality which man for centuries has called 
the Power of God, the divinity ingrained within him- 
self which he has unnecessarily throned on high and 
projected afar off. It is that Inner Urge which impels 
him to strive ever onward and upward. It is his sub- 
lime and most adventurous self calling upon him to be- 
come what he ought to be and to do the things he ought 
to do and to dream of a better world and begin its 
foundations. 

Humanism to be vital must take into account the 
dynamics of inspiration. Where is this power lo- 


cated? I say, within the human personality. Is it 
spatial? What is the mode of its existence? I do 
not know. It seems to me that these same questions 


can be raised with equal cogency concerning the human 
personality itself. Where is zt located? Is 2¢ spatial? 
What is the mode of zits existence? The obligation to 
answer these questions belongs fully as much to Pro- 
fessor Sellars as to myself. It is no solution of the 
problem to make a blanket statement that the tradi- 
tional dualism of mind and body must be rejected, 
when no one knowsas yet whether it must be rejected 
or not. Has any scientist or philosopher been able 
to demonstrate that mind is the result of the inter- 
action of the cells in the body? Surely the hypothesis 
of an “immaterial substance which is in the body but 


not of it” is far from being completely discredited as 
a working hypothesis. For this reason I do not see 
why “the organic view of life’? must be regarded as 
an essential part of humanist philosophy as put forth 
in the third article of the manifesto. When I signed 
this document, I made a verbal reservation at this 
point as well as at one other. If I had been asked to 
subscribe to the manifesto as a creed, I could not have 
conscientiously done so. I gave it a general endorse- 
ment in order to encourage the humanist movement 
to find itself. For it is a movement, I take it, still in 
the state of flux and not quite ready for any final 
definition. 

If Professor Sellars is under the impression that 
all the signers of the manifesto give it unreserved en- 
dorsement, it might interest him to know about the 
discussion which took place last May at one of the 
meetings of the Unitarian Ministers’ Union, when the 
manifesto was variously described as sophomoric, re- 
dundant, and dogmatic by one of its most prominent 
supporters. 

If I am unique in my interpretation of humanism, 
wherein do I differ from Mr. Joseph Walker, who, in 
his volume entitled ‘““Humanism as a Way of Life” 
(page 78), says that “God is that divine man within 
us with which we compare ourselves and by which we 
judge and better ourselves.”’ And again, ‘Religion is 
the love and devotion to the best within us, that is, 
the Ideal.” This is the sum and substance of what 
I maintained in my sermon, and any other reading is 
an erroneous one. I do not worship any god of na- 
ture or any god of the universe. I worship the Ideal 
and Divine in man. 

Clearly there is a right wing and a left wing in 
humanism, especially in reference to the employment 
of words. Professor Sellars asserts that “the use of 
capital letters will not greatly help.”” What are capi- 
tal letters for if not to give prominence and priority to 
those things which ought to receive prominence and 
priority? To capitalize the Spiritual Power and the 
Moral Ideal which man discerns within himself and 
his fellowman, is, in my judgment, to worship in truth 
and typography. 

It is undoubtedly true that we have made too 
much of “‘subjectivism,” and that “‘it is time for re- 
ligion to attach itself vigorously and unambiguously 
to human life and its problems, to social justice, to 
creation in art, science and friendly community liv- 
ing.’ There is no dispute here. But this change in 
emphasis which humanists in common with other 
liberals would make in religion does not necessarily 
mean that it is expedient to drop the other syllables 
altogether. To do so, to ignore the cultivation of the 
inner life, is to court sterility and to dry up the sources 
of inspiration, without which no religion is worthy of 
the name. 

I see in the humanism of the Russian communists 
one of the most vital manifestations of religion in the 
world today. But humanism over there is under- 
girded by thenatural mysticism of the Russian people, 
which explains much of their fervor and ardor. 
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Good Preaching and the Part Left Out 


Sir John Adams 


m= REACHING has been effectively defined as 
= Ki ‘an animated dialogue, with one part left 
out.”” Not enough ministers take sufficient 
account of this epigram. It is not affirmed 
that preachers are more self-centered than other 
people; indeed, an excellent case could be made out 
for their being considerably less egocentric than the 
average. But they are human after all, and have to 
fight persistently against this last infirmity of noble 
minds, as Milton might have called this tendency to 
regard things too much from the point of view of their 
own ego. 

Let it be granted that all of us are in the last 
resort egocentric. Whether we will or no, we must re- 
gard all things from our own point of view. We can 
none other. Thus regarded, we are all selfish; but 
again, thus regarded we can be selfish without sin. 
We are indeed dealing with what may fairly be called 
the sunny side of selfishness. We are pinned down to 
our own individual standpoint. We cannot escape; 
we cannot stand outside of ourselves in order to 
examine ourselves; we cannot accept the invitation 
issued by the exasperated Irish drill-sergeant when he 
contemptuously asked his clumsy recruits to ‘Come 
out here and look at yourselves!’’ On amore dignified 
plane Goethe tells us, “Dich kannst du nicht ent- 
fliehen,” and we have regretfully to admit that he is 
right. We cannot escape from ourselves. The Amer- 
ican poet spoke truth when he told us that we are: 


Allied to all, yet none the less 
Prisoned in separate consciousness. 


All the same we can get peeps into the conscious- 
ness of others, and by a process of interpretation get 
some sort of idea of what is going on there. Besides, 
we realize that this is no matter of inquisitive peeping 
into other people’s affairs. It is the business of all 
men to take an interest in other folks’ affairs. Are we 
not categorically told in Philippians 2 : 4: ‘Look not 
every man on his own things, but every man also on 
the things of others.”” While addressed to people in 
general, this command has a special application to 
preachers and teachers. We cannot even begin to de 
our work in church and school unless we look at 
things from the point of view of the congregation and 
the class. Show me a successful preacher and I will 
show you a man who is able, metaphorically, to stand 
in the pulpit and sit in the pew at one and the same 
time. Indeed, even a very moderate degree of suc- 
cess in the ministry cannot be hoped for without the 
power of doing this exacting feat. 

In his animated dialogue, then, the preacher must 
be able to fill both parts. He must play both the ac- 
tive and the passive role. But the moment you begin 
to analyze the remark, you will realize that it covers a 
fallacy. There are two partners in the preaching 
business, but neither of them can legitimately be 
called a sleeping partner. Verbal quibblers have here 
a fine field for flippant remarks, but in all seriousness 
it must be maintained that in the firm of Messrs. 
Preacher and Congregation, Inc., none of the partners 


can afford to be idle. Apart from the actual process 
of delivery, it is probable that the listening partners 
have the more onerous work during the sermon period. 

At the present time we are dealing with the mat- 
ter from the preacher’s standpoint. But all we have 
just said makes us realize that the preacher must be 
as much at home in the pew as in the pulpit. He must 
look through his hearers’ eyes, present his ideas against 
their backgrounds, understand and persuasively manip- 
ulate their prejudices. How does this set of argu- 
ments strike this particular congregation? is a question 
of vital importance to every preacher as he faces any 
group of hearers. Do not make the mistake that there 
is here any trace of recommending the discovery of a 
congregation’s weaknesses in order to pander to them. 
The vigor of an attack on the weaknesses and sins of 
a congregation varies in direct ratio with the preacher’s 
awareness of these sins and weaknesses. 

A great deal of the preacher’s effectiveness de- 
pends upon his natural insight into human nature. 
No doubt in these days when psychology is being 
seriously studied, a good deal of help can be given to 
those of limited innate insight. But no amount of 
book-study can make up for natural deficiency in the 
preacher’s fiair for human nature. It is true that “‘we 
are all psychologists, more or less.’’ But in the case 
of those who come under the “‘less’’ category a certain 
amount of specific psychological study may do a great 
deal of good. 

There is one direction in which definite study 
does profitable work. Psychologists are accustomed 
to speak loosely of what they call ‘“‘mental content.” 
By this they mean the number and kind of ideas that 
make up the potential content of the mind. Ideas are 
thus regarded as a sort of furniture of the mind, and 
are pictured as all sorts of ideas that are lying about 
in the mind in a sort of state of suspended animation, 
but ready to be aroused at any moment that the need 
for them occurs. Now comparing the mental content 
of persons brought up under different conditions, it is 
found that they differ greatly from one another. Cer- 
tain German investigators have made careful studies 
of the mental content of highland children, city chil- 
dren, seaside children, canal-boat children, barrack 
children, children of the plains. American scientists, 
notably G. Stanley Hall, have made important con- 
tributions to this study. But the fundamental point 
for us at present is to realize the great variety of men- 
tal contents with which the preacher has to deal, par- 
ticularly in cities. The village pastor rapidly gets an 
excellent idea of the average mental content of his 
flock, and sometimes he cannot help being amused at 
the awkwardnesses that arise through the ignorance of 
his city colleagues when he induces them to talk to 
his people. But in the city the congregation is made 
up of people drawn from all sets of different cireum- 
stances. The result is that the preacher has to be very 
careful not to assume uniform mental contents among 
his people. He is usually on the alert to supply ex- 
planations of illustrations that demand special knowl- 
edge. He is conscientious in helping his congre- 
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gation in their arduous work of supplying the part left 
out. 

The comforting fact here is that in the varying 
mental contents of a large congregation there is always 
a big common element. If we could by any possibility 
get a composite photograph of all the individual men- 
tal contents of the members of our congregation, and 
could then superimpose these photographs upon one 
another, after the manner of the fourth proposition of 
the First Book of Euclid, and could then look at the 
massed collection against a preternaturally bright 
light, we should find that there was a black area in 
the middle made up of matter that belongs to every- 
body. ‘This darkness would gradually die away as 
we left the center, and round the margin would be 
quite a light strip representing those groups of ideas 
that are not possessed by many people. It is on this 
common mass at the middle that the preacher must 
depend for help in getting his hearers to fill in the part 
left out in his sermons. 

There are certain laws of thinking, commonly 
called the Laws of Thought as thought. These laws 
cannot be broken, even if we try to break them. If 


we tell a boy that A is equal to B, and that B is equal 
to C, we do not ask his consent to the statement 
that A must be equal to C. If he does not see his 
way to grant this, we do not quarrel with him, nor 
reason with him. We just send home a note to his 
parents breaking the news to them as gently as pos- 
sible. The preacher bases all his sermons on these 
Laws of Thought, and thinks no more about them. 
In that sphere he is safe: he knows that in the minds 
of the members of his congregation these laws will 
work all right. It is when he introduces elements 
depending on mental content that he loses his security. 
He is never quite sure that he has called up the right 
idea, or indeed whether the right idea is there to be 
called up. 

This is why conscientious preachers are so care- 
ful in building up their argument, and why clever mem- 
bers of their congregation should be more tolerant 
than they are when the preacher seems to them to ex- 
plain too much. They should remember that in such 
cases the pulpit is discharging its responsibilities to 
the pew, and helping the junior partner to discharge 
his share of the firm’s work. 


A Humanist View of Ingersoll 
Edwin H. Wilson 


@|HE one hundredth anniversary in 1933 of the 
| birth of Robert G. Ingersoll is of interest 
to religious liberals. In his rejection of 
2 many specific elements of the Christian 
tradition, including a hell of terror, a cruel and venge- 
ful God, the inerrancy of the Bible as a divine reve- 
lation, and the virgin birth, Ingersoll was doing ex- 
actly the thing that has consumed much of the time 
and energy of liberal ministers during the past cen- 
tury. 

. many of our free churches there are laymen, 
and occasionally ministers, whose first break with 
orthdoxy came with the reading or hearing of his 
speeches. Yet, however widely read and appreciated 
by individual Unitarians, Universalists, and other re- 
ligious liberals, Robert Ingersoll has been praised and 
discussed by few publicly. 

The reasons for the reluctance of the free-church- 
men to recognize and openly acknowledge in Ingersoll 
a kindred spirit seem obvious. Ingersoll had both a 
constructive and a destructive side to his thought. 
But it was his fate to become known to the world at 
large chiefly for his negations. Controversy over his 
views simply drove him into preoccupation with the 
inconsistencies and myths of the Bible and of orthodox 
theology. That Ingersoll was exclusively negative 
seems to have been the impression of the religious 
liberals. Moreover, those liberals were unprepared 
institutionally for a sympathetic understanding of his 
position in regard to the ideas of God, immortality, 
and the human soul. It was not then as generally 
recognized as it is now, that there can be religion 
without belief in God or heaven. It was precisely be- 
cause Ingersoll went further in his critical examination 
of the materials of Christianity than did other lib- 
erals, and maintained an agnostic position on these 
ideas to which the liberal theists found it necessary 


to cling, that he gained added ill-repute among the 
fundamentalist hordes. And the liberal churches had 
enough public disapproval to combat without taking 
on the added onus of any association with the name 
of Ingersoll. This status of Ingersoll as a man who 
out-heresied the heretics is well expressed in a story 
told recently by the editor of an urban paper in II- 
linois. The editor’s mother was a devout Methodist 
of the old school, but his father had free-thought 
leanings and occasionally might be’seen with a volume 
of ““The Mistakes of Moses.’’ On such occasions the 
good wife would exclaim with manifest disgust: ‘Oh, 
John. You and that old Ingersoll! Why, you are 
worse than a Universalist!’’ 

Not a few of the rationalist admirers of Ingersoll 
seem also to have misunderstood him. These free- 
thought disciples have tried to present him as virtually 
an atheist. Yet nothing could be more explicit in 
all of Ingersoll’s words than his discrimination between 
the vindictive God of Calvinism on the one hand, and 
on the other the God of evolutionary theism which 
the religious liberals of his time affirmed, and in re- 
gard to which he was agnostic, not atheistic. Thus 
he declared: “‘Let me say, once and for all, that when 
I speak of God, I mean the being described by Moses 
. .. . the Jehovah of the Jews. There may be, for 
aught I know, somewhere in the shoreless vast, some 
being whose dreams are constellations and within 
whose thoughts the infinite exists. About this being, 
if such a one exists, I have nothing to say.”’ This 
does not mean that Robert Ingersoll affirmed or even 
admitted the probability or desirability of such a God. 
He stated that apparently the world is self-existing, 
that nature appears to be non-purposive and non- 
intelligent. But he spoke only of appearances, and in 
the end his answer to the claims of modern theism 
and his conviction concerning the ultimate nature of 
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the world was neither an affirmation nor a denial; it 
was simply, “I do not know.” 

This agnosticism of Ingersoll’s is essentially akin 
to the scientific method and temper which looks for 
facts with suspended judgment and an open mind. It 
did not admit the validity of the speculative or in- 
tuitive methods by which the theists sought to ra- 
tionalize their faith. Moreover, Ingersoll was consist- 
ent in his agnosticism in his views on immortality, 
saying, ‘“‘We do not know, we cannot say, whether 
death is a wall or a door. .. .” Likewise he readily 
admitted the lack of facts in his day in regard to hu- 
man personality. ‘We do not understand,” he said, 
“the action of the brain. No one knows the origin of 
a thought. No one knows how he thinks or why he 
thinks, any more than he knows how or why his heart 
beats... .” It may be that were he now alive the 
research of the last quarter century would let him speak 
a little more factually on these questions of physiology 
and psychology, but where mystery existed, he would 
still be ready to admit the lack of knowledge. The 
significant thing is that he did not allow himself to be 
swept by the exigencies of debate into negations where 
the facts did not permit negation. This position not 
only made him as courageous as his more iconoclastic 
admirers would like to have him, but it also made him 
more discriminating than they have often been in their 
interpretation of his theology. 

In another respect the friends of Ingersoll have 
failed to do him justice. Nothing is more frequently 
encountered in the ranks of the anti-religious who 
claim Ingersoll as a hero than a combination of theo- 
logical radicalism and economic and political reaction. 
These disciples lost sight of the whole man, and pre- 
sented Ingersoll in as conservative economic garb as 
they themselves wore. There isa certain type of mind, 
not uncommon even in free-church circles, in which 
there seems to be a process of compensation taking 
place. Such thinkers apparently try to make up for 
their conservative position on things material by being 
quite heroic about things “spiritual.”” A curious ac- 
ceptance of the dualism of the orthodoxy they pretend 
to reject is involved in this confining of their liberality 
and rationality to but one compartment of thought. 
It is economic and political thought and action which 
count most today, and no one, even though he calls 
himself a rationalist, can reasonably pretend to be 
liberal or rational who has not reasoned his way to a 
liberal position in these fields. 

When we examine the attitudes of a third group, 
we find that, as with the theists and rationalists, In- 
gersoll has not been fairly evaluated. This group is 
the humanist wing of religious liberalism, which might 
be expected to find in Ingersoll a forerunner, since it 
has most in common with him. Some of the older 
humanists, whose life and work has overlapped with 
his, have indeed spoken and have written enthusias- 
tically about Ingersoll, but their stress was upon his 
place as a scourge of orthodoxy. And the younger 
humanists have expressed a marked disinterest in 
him. 

For such reasons no more appropriate recognition 
of Ingersoll could be made in this year of his anni- 
versary than to examine the constructive phase of his 
thought, which persons in all groups seem to have 


failed either to grasp or to understand in a discriminat- 
ing manner. 

In the case of the younger humanists, as nearly as 
I can determine, the impression that Ingersoll in 
politics and economics was unprogressive, has been 
gained largely from the conservatism of some of his 
anti-religious followers. Moreover, for several of 
these humanists the fact that Ingersoll was a Repub- 
lican has of late been sufficient condemnation. They 
have let that label alienate them without apparently 
observing that a Republican, let us say, of 1932 and a 
Republican of fifty or more years ago were quite dif- 
ferent persons. They should not forget that the same 
label has been worn by men as different as were the 
elder Robert M. LaFollette and Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Moreover, Ingersoll’s party loyalties were always sub- 
ordinate to his conviction. If they had not been he 
would never have let his theological radicalism wreck 
his chances of high political office. A satirical editor 
of an Ohio paper wrote, a year or two ago, a subtle 
editorial purporting to give high praise for party loyal- 
ty to the senior Senator from his state, who was then 
the national chairman of the Republican Party. The 
Senator, he said, had followed his party loyally wher- 
ever it went. He had gone to the heights with it. 
And when it went down into the mire he had, with 
canine fidelity, followed it there. When, for example, 
his party was for the World Court, he had been for it. 
But when his party obstructed American adherence 
thereto, he also was against it. Such loyalty, the 
editorial declared, is rare and deservesrecognition. 
And the editor, a Democratic partisan, chuckled over 
several letters from friends of the Senator, commending 
the editorial. 

There was none of this institutional servility in 
Ingersoll. He was independent in spirit and placed 
conviction above all else, as in these words which re- 
mind one of Channing: “‘So far as I am concerned, J 
have made up my mind that no organization, secular 
or religious, shall be my master. I have made up my 
mind that no necessity of bread, or raiment, or roof 
shall ever put a padlock upon my lips. I have made 
up my mind that no hope of preferment, no honor, no 
wealth, shall ever make me for one moment swerve 
from what I really believe.’’ Ingersoll applied this 
attitude to his political affiliation, declaring that he 
was with the Republican Party only so long as it was 
going his way, and that if it ceased to go his way, he 
would leave it. 

Ingersoll’s starting point in his social, economic, 
and political views was the very one which unites all 
religious liberals, theist or humanist, today, namely, 
faith in human nature. The most important thing 
about Ingersoll, as of any other man, is not his po- 
litical affiliation. Political parties can grow old. They 
can have their day and outlive their usefulness. But 
one’s attitude toward life is basic. The attitude of 
religious liberalism that human nature is sacred, that 
life is worth living, and that the fearless and free pur- 
suit of truth is the way to the abundant life for man, 
is a perennially inspiring conviction that bears fruit in 
different ways in different decades. This attitude 
Ingersoll shared and affirmed. It is written in every 
line of his creed of science; it is found throughout all 
his published speeches. And it determined his at- 
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titude on social questions. His position is well il- 
lustrated by the following excerpt: 


Your views upon all such questions, gentlemen, will 
depend upon which side of human nature you stand, 

. . whether you are a believer in total depravity, or 
whether you think there is a little virtue in human na- 
ture. If you judge from the side of human depravity 
you can torture any act, whatever it is, into guilt. But 
you may judge from the other side and say that men asa 
rule are decent; that they would rather do a kind act 
than a mean thing; that they would rather tell the truth 
than tell a lie. I tell you today that there is an immen- 
sity of good in human nature. 


It is, of course, purely a matter of conjecture as 
to what formal political affiliations Ingersoll would 
have made in the light of the events of the last few 
years. His measure of institutions certainly would 
have kept him moving forward in his views. We are 
less optimistic than was he in regard to the possibilities 
of gradual evolutionary progress. And he too would 
probably have distinguished more clearly between 
the ideas of evolution and progress. He was not a 
socialist. Three things, he said, would keep America 
from accepting extreme socialist views: freedom of 
speech, freedom of press, and economic freedom, by 
which he meant the owning of a home and a job by 
the common man. What would he say to the record 
of continued repression of civil liberties in the last few 
years? What would he say to the dispossession of 
homes and farms throughout the country? What would 
he say to unemployment on the part of millions? — If 
some of us believe today that some form of socialization 
is necessary, it is precisely because we feel that the 
laissez-faire system of the past, or even the various 
proposals of the present for modifying and controlling 
the profit system, have failed and must necessarily 
continue to fail to ma ntain those three forms of free- 
dom which Ingersoll be ieved to be enduring realities 
of our national life. If the process of gradual evolu- 
tionary progress which Ingersoll believed in has not 
come, it has been because freedom of speech and press 
have not been genuinely free, because progress won’t 
just happen but must be planned for with the good of 
all as goal, and because economic security has broken 
down due to weaknesses inherent in an individualistic 
and profit-motivated society. Liberals who are reach- 
ing this conclusion today are doing so on the basis of 
experience in America since the war, whereas Ingersoll 
died before the turn of the century. 

If Ingersoll was conservative, what manner of 
conservative would ask as he did: ‘‘Why should not 
the laborers unite for the purpose of controlling the 
executive, legislative, and judicial departments of the 
government? Will they never find out how powerful 
they are?” Capita’, he pointed out, always claims 
the rght to combine. “They call that changing 
ideas,”’ he said, “but when labor tries to combine, they 
all it conspiracy. Manufacturers meet in clubs. 
The workers have to meet in empty lots and on the 
streets and then are attacked for sedition.”’ Friendly 
toward the aspirations of the workers and farmers and 
believing in their organization for their own good, 
Ingersoll saw and denounced the injustice of such class 
privileges. Justice was a religion to him. “Justice,”’ 
he said, “is the only worship.” And this worship of 


justice made him a foe of all slavery. He sought equal 
rights for the Negroes. He was against punishment 
of all kinds on the ground that it degrades and hard- 
ens and does no good. He believed in equal pay for 
women. Ignorance was to him a form of slavery, and 
he believed in education for all, education both for 
making a living and for living a life. 

Ingersoll’s sense of justice and his sympathy for 
the workers led him to recognize that the source of 
wealth is in labor and not in profits. He realized the 
injustice of human exploitation through which one 
man lives upon the labor of another, one class upon 
another class. Particularly, he decried exploitation 
through the ownership of tenements and of land. “A 
man should have no more land than he can use,” 
was his position. The traffic in miserable tenements, 
he believed, put ‘‘a few in castles and many in pris- 
ons.” Greed, he felt, knows no bounds, and the profit 
motive often leads to the most serious injustices and 
abuses. “Don’t you know,” he said, “that people 
would bottle the air if they could and allow millions 
to die for want of breath if they couldn’t pay for it?” 
He believed in profit sharing, one of the panaceas ad- 
vanced in his day, so that the worker would ‘‘mingle a 
little June with the December of his life.”’ 

Ingersoll was a searching critic of the very rich 
as well as a friend of the worker. He had a definite 
sense of both the uses and the limitations of wealth. 
He said of the rich that we have a right to ask how 
they got their money and what they do with it. He 
saw that property owners were often owned body and 
soul by their property. “It is an insanity,” he de- 
clared, “‘to get more than you want.” The love of 
gold, he pointed out elsewhere, leaves nothing but 
sagebrush in the heart. ““Why wear oneself out trying 
to get rich? Imagine a man getting up in the morning 
and owning a million suits, socks, neckties. What can 
he do with his surplus? Can he eat it? No. Can he 
make friends with it? No. Can he purchase flattery 
and lies? Yes. Can he make all his poor relations 
hate him? Yes. Can he let it torment him with 
worry? Yes.” And he caricatures, with the same 
sardonic wit he used in tearing the Biblical myths to 
pieces, the rich man dying of apoplexy for fear he 
would not have enough neckties to last him through. 

Ingersoll himself had little desire to be rich, and 
gave generously to many people and to many causes. 
He died with an estate of not over $10,000, in spite of 
his talents, which, if they had been used intensively 
for money-making, and only money-making, would 
surely have made him rich. 

Ingersoll’s social liberalism was not provincial. 
Despite his own army commission he was surprisingly 
broad in his international views. With all his eloquent 
praise of the soldier, he advocated disarmament and an 
international court. It may be said also of Ingersoll’s 
social views, that they lack that type of radical class 
consciousness which indiscriminately finds everything 
and anything the rich do to be bad, and everything 
and anything the poor do to be good. It is apparent 
from an examination of his attitudes toward labor, 
capital, wealth, and civil liberties that, for his own 
time, Ingersoll was as liberal in his social-economic 
views as any humanist should desire. 

Asked in the course of his lectures, ““What do you 
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give in place of what you tear down?” Ingersoll would 
give some such simple answer as, “Well, in the first 
place I propose good fellowship . . . . good friends all 
around. No matter what we believe, shake hands 
and let it go.’’ But as we have seen, his positive be- 
liefs went further than tolerance and fellowship. Be- 
yond the social views of Ingersoll is to be found a set 
of values corresponding to the values of most religious 
liberals. They will agree with him that religion is a 
way of life and not a creed. They will be inspired by 
his wish to find joy here instead of yearning for heaven 
hereafter. They will agree with him that character- 
building is a supremely desirable end and a life work 
for the individual; that happiness is the result of sane 
living; that the measure of right and wrong is in 
whether an act helps men to live happily here and now. 
His admonition, “Investigate, not follow! Do not be 
cringers and crawlers,’”’ his warning, “Do not throw 
away your reason to save your soul; you will lose it, 
you will become an intellectual serf’’—these have 
their counterpart in the temper of our free religious 
fellowships. 

If the writer of this article is at all critical of 
Ingersoll and finds his usefulness limited, it is because 
of limitations inherent in the piece of work he was 
doing, and the century in which he lived. At times 
his style seems over-ornate and the content somewhat 
unsubstantial. But one must remember that Inger- 
soll’s collected works are chiefly transcripts of his 
public talks. In those talks he was speaking to the 
people at large in a tongue they could understand. 
We should not, therefore, go to him for all the nuances 
of critical scholarship. But we can go to him and 
learn a great deal as to how to bring the liberal mes- 
sage to the masses. What is surprising is that so 
much of what he said was beautifully polished, clear 
and simple, yet musical and balanced in style, and 
that at the same time his assumptions and reserva- 
tions, in the light of subsequent scholarship, have 
proved to be sound. 

Ingersoll, the theological iconoclast, the world 
knows. The old errors needed and still need to be de- 
stroyed before a new structure of faith can be erected. 
The work of the wrecking crew is not yet completed. 
But that negative task is being done powerfully by the 
forces of research, by the regular classroom instruction 
of the great universities, by the press and other 
agencies of popular education which are making the 
results of research available to all who will think and 
read. The task before religious liberals today is the 
more constructive one of stimulating people to think 
synthetically, and of guiding their thoughts into pat- 
terns and toward values that will give life its needed 
purpose and zest. 

Religious liberals have many reasons for honoring 
Ingersoll for his intellectual honesty and his fearless 
destructiveness where destruction was needed. But 
even more they should appreciate and make known to 
the world the constructive Ingersoll. This less-known 
side of the great orator was buried beneath the ava- 
lanche of protest which was released by his denial of 
beliefs almost. universally held. It was hidden by 
misrepresentations which never succeeded in touching 
the personal integrity of life and motive that was his. 
This Ingersoll, the lover of freedom, of justice, of hu- 


manity, and of progress, the man who found within 
the boundaries of the here and now ample reason for 
faith and joy in living—merits high place among the 
heroes of religious liberalism. The constructive faith 
of Ingersoll has been summed up in sentences gleaned 
from his talks as follows: 


Justice is the only worship. 
Love is the only priest. 
Ignorance is the only slavery. 
Happiness is the only good. 
The time to be happy is now. 
The place to be happy is here. 
The way to be happy is to make other people so. 
kok * 
CHINA’S NINETEENTH ROUTE ARMY REVOLTS 


The most significant aspect of the new “People’s Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China” proclaimed at Foochow on No- 
vember 20 is that it reflects the prevailing discontent with the 
Nanking government’s temporizing policy toward Japan. That 
the rebellion is headed by the Nineteenth Route Army, which 
fought the Japanese military machine to a draw at Shanghai, 
lends point to this issue—especially since Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek gave the heroic army but half-hearted support at the 
time. Of almost equal significance is the fact that the Nine- 
teenth Route Army constituted part of a vast force of 300,000 
troops which Chiang Kai-shek had marshaled this autumn against 
the Chinese Soviet government in southern Kiangsi and western 
Fukien provinces. Now, however, General Tsai Ting-kai, com- 
mander of the Nineteenth Route Army, announces that he has 
“temporarily suspended operations” against the Communists. 
Thus the Nanking government’s fixed policy of compromising 
with Japan while pursuing an extermination campaign against 
the Chinese Communists has been pointedly challenged by the 
leaders of the Fukien revolt. 

In personnel and ideology, the Fukien movement constitutes 
the first reappearance of the Kuomintang left wing since Decem- 
ber, 1931, when it reorganized the Nanking government but held 
control for only a month. Eugene Chen, who has assumed the 
post of Foreign Minister in the new regime, is not only an ex- 
ponent of a strong nationalist and anti-Japanese foreign policy, 
but a liberal in his economic philosophy. 

The attitude of General Chen Chi-tang, military dictator 
at Canton, is likely to prove a decisive factor in the new civil war. 
The Southwest Political Council, located at Canton, has with- 
held its assistance in suppressing the Fukien revolt until a reor- 
ganization of the Nanking government, involving the resigna- 
tions of Chiang Kai-shek and Wang Ching-wei, is carried out. 
If this demand involves more than a veiled request by General 
Chen for an increased subsidy from Nanking, Chiang Kai-shek 
faces a threat as serious as that of 1931, when he was temporarily 
ousted. Another factor in the present conflict is represented by 
the military leaders of Kwangsi province, Li Tsung-jen and Pai 
Chung-hsi, who have so far maintained an attitude of neutrality. 
Their position constitutes a menace to Chen Chi-tang’s control 
of Kwantung province, which offers far richer spoils than Kwang- 
si. The chief beneficiary of these new developments is the 
Chinese Communist movement, which will experience relief from 
the severe military pressure to which it has long been subjected. 

Meanwhile, it should be noted that the Nanking government 
has apparently called a halt to the further concessions it had 
been preparing to make to Japan. The Japanese government is 
exerting strong pressure on Nanking to revoke its postal ban on 
“Manchoukuo,” establish through railway connections between 
Peiping and Mukden, lower the Chinese tariffs on Japan’s cotton 
goods, and establish six customs stations at the Great Wall 
passes, where thirty-six categories of goods produced in Man- 
churia might be admitted into China free of duty. Up to the 
present none of these points seems to have been definitely con- 


ceded by Nanking.—T. A. Bisson, in Bulletin of the Foreign Policy « 
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Universalist Homes for the Aged and Infirm 


N/T the request of one of our most loyal Uni- 
ai versalists we publish here facts about the 
four homes organized or owned by Uni- 

eis} versalist groups, with terms of admission 
and names of officers. All such institutions have 
been under heavy pressure in recent years. All are 
doing a great work. All need additional help. 


THE CHAPIN HOME 


Founded and incorporated in 1869 by Mrs. E. H. Chapin 
and others in honor of the Rev. E. H. Chapin, D. D. It is man- 
aged by a board of Universalist women, although it is non-sec- 
tarian in its ministrations. The Home family consists of one 
hundred members, men, women and married couples of many 
denominations. The Home was first located in New York City, 
but since 1911 has occupied new and commodious buildings at 
Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y. 

The Home has an endowment of $216,000, the interest of 
which is used toward the expenses of maintenance. The balance 
required for this purpose is secured from annual subscriptions 
and voluntary contributions of interested friends. Annual sub- 
scription, $10. Life membership $100. 

The management is in the hands of a board of trustees of 
thirty members. The officers of this board are: President, Mrs. 
H. E. Fox; first vice-president, Miss H. E. Miller; second vice- 
president, Mrs. James Beveridge; third vice-president, Mrs. 
W. H. Childs; recording secretary, Mrs. Harry D. Parmelee, 
390 West End Ave., New York City; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. G. F. Wilder, 9413 Hollis Court Blvd., Queens Village; 
treasurer, Mrs. Ernest Bunzl, 300 West 109th St., New York 
City. Chairman Executive Committee, Mrs. Charles Stewart, 
830 West 102d St., New York City. 

Applicants for admission must be in reduced circumstances, 
persons of respectability, not under sixty-five, able to pass a 
physical examination, and must pay a fee of one thousand dollars. 
This fee takes care of them as long as they live in the Home, pro- 
vides funeral services in Cooper Memorial Chapel, and burial in 
Chapin Home plot in Maple Grove Cemetery, Jamaica, N. Y. 


* * 


DOOLITTLE UNIVERSALIST HOME FOR AGED PER- 
SONS, INC., FOXBOROUGH, MASS. 


This is the legal title and location of a Home which had its in- 
ception in and its organization through the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention. One of God’s gentlewomen, Miss Sarah 
B. Doolittle, gave for the purpose the real estate which had 
been her home and the home of her parents. 

The date of its incorporation was July, 1915, with the char- 
ter stipulation that ‘‘the corporation shall be to provide and de- 
velop a home for aged persons, particular preference being given 
to those of the Universalist faith.” There are now twenty 
guests. 

With the completion of a new and enlarged building, the 
capacity of the Home has now been doubled, and it is hoped 
presently to care for from twenty-five to thirty residents, pro- 
vided that the necessary annual income of approximately $15,000 
to care for this larger family can be raised. For this income the 
trustees look to the continued generosity of those who have made 
the present beautiful and ideally located building possible, and 
to all others willing to share in this noble service to those in need. 
Admission fee $750. 

The permanent fund, now amounting to $65,000, should be 
greatly enlarged by bequests and gifts. Only the income of this 
fund is available for current expenses. Memberships (annual, 
$1.00, sustaining, $10, life, $100), gifts from churches, organiza- 
tions and individuals, and donations of furnishings and supplies 
are urgently needed. Ten thousand a year is needed. Local 
management includes not only matron and domestic helpers, but 


one or more nurses to care for the sick. Visits to the Home are 
welcomed. 

The present board of trustees is as follows: President, Dr. 
I. V. Lobdell, 140 County St., Attleboro; vice-presidents, F. I. 
Sherman, Mrs. J. E. Tweedy; treasurer, Roscoe Pierce. Trus- 
tees: Mrs. M. W. Comey, Mrs. A. W. Peirce, Harold E. Sweet. 
Clerk, Miss Katharine C. Bourne, 69 South St., Foxboro, Mass. 
Honorary trustees: F. Bassett, Mrs. S. Noyes, Dr. A. W. Grose. 

Applicants should write to the president or clerk. 


* * 


MESSIAH UNIVERSALIST HOME 


Located at Philadelphia, incorporated June 7, 1900, and 
opened January 4, 1920. It occupies an attractive modern 
brick building which provides comfortable and pleasant quarters 
for a number of aged women, with many more applying for ad- 
mission than can be accommodated. It is supported by the in- 
come from permanent funds amounting to $74,547.91 in the 
hands of the board of managers, and $60,340.97 held by the 
Church of the Messiah, and from membership dues as follows: 
Contributing members $1.00 annually; active members $5.00 
annually; life members $100 at any one time; honorary mem- 
bers $1,000 at any one time. 4 

The general control of the Home is vested in the board of 
managers, as follows: President, N. R. Guilbert, 34 S. 16th St., 
Philadelphia; vice-president, C. W. Gabell, Jr., 6526 N. 18th St., 
Philadelphia; secretary, J. B. Hartzell, 6822 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia; treasurer, C. F. Fenton, 419 Chestnut Lane, Wayne; 
Dr. C. J. Marshall, G. R. Gabell, A. P. Lee, G. B. Wells, Franz 
Lau, J. E. Smith, H. T. Underdown, W. A. Penton, Robert Tip- 
ton, H. E. Benton. Meets fourth Monday. 

An active and efficient auxiliary board of managers ably 
assists in all the work of the Home. The officers are as follows: 
President, Miss H. M. Buckwalter; first vice-president, Mrs. 
S. B. Gregory; second vice-president, Mrs. Walter Gabell; 
treasurer, Miss K. M. Chamberlin, corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. N. R. Guilbert; recording secretary, Miss M.S. Livingstone; 
matron, Mrs. C. R. Penton. 

The minimum fee for admission is $1,000. There are seven- 
teen people in the Home. It is located at the southeast corner 
of Old York Road and Ruscomb Street. 


* * 


THE DELOS H. THOMPSON HOME FOR AGED WOMEN 


The Delos H. Thompson Home for Aged Women at Wal- 
dron, Indiana, occupies the homestead of the late Delos H. 
Thompson, who, at his death in 1909, also provided an endow- 
ment fund, the income of which helps to pay the expenses and 
the upkeep. The Home is under the control of the Universalist 
Convention of Indiana, the board of trustees being elected by 
the Executive Board of the State Convention, but it is non-sec- 
tarian in its ministrations. It was first opened for use in its 
present capacity on May 1, 1913, and has since been doing a 
splendid work. There are at present twelve guests. The admis- 
sion fee formerly was $600 plus what property the applicant had. 
Recently the financial condition has made it necessary to insist 
on the applicant turning over at least $2,000. The permanent 
fee will be decided by the finance committee. Information as 
to terms as of today may be secured from Mr. Claude L. Noel, 
1309 South Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. Miss Estella Wehr 


is matron. 
* o* * 


I should have more faith in the so-called change of heart 
that has come to the country by reason of hard times, if I didn’t 
hear of so many people buying second-hand cars while they can’t 
afford whole clothes for their children or themselves. These 
people probably lack decent food, too. But they must have a 
car, though they need it as much as a turtle needs stilts.— Justus 
Timberline in Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PROMPT GENEROUS RESPONSE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The last paragraph of “In a Nutshell,” Christian Leader 
Dee. 16, reads: ‘‘Wanted, two hundred and fifty dollars to pay 
for one hundred subscriptions to the Christian Leader for folks 
who have had the paper all their lives, love it, want it, and can’t 
afford it.” 

Enclosed herewith money order for five dollars as my bit 
toward that fund. We do not live by bread alone. 

You will know who this is from by the name on the money 
order. But for any list of contributors toward this undertaking 
so worthy of the Christmastide, sign me up as 

Would-be Friend-in- Need. 
= >= 
SHOULD BE FELLOWSHIP, NOT CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The more I think of the possible future name for this or- 
ganization which up to date has been called the ‘Free Church of 
America,” the more I am convinced it should not be called a 
“church” or be limited to America. We, today, are not a 
“church” in the traditional, proverbial sense of the word, nor do 
we wish to organize one. We are a movement, a free fellowship 
of churches—{the Lord’s free people,” if you will, but not a 
“church.” I know of a neighboring Congregational minister 
who will gladly urge his church to come into a group of churches 
of the free spirit, but who will not do so if a “Free Church”’ is set 
up. That may seem like quibbling and yet, in reality, I do not 
think it is. 

If by all our efforts a field can be laid out into which liberal 
churches can come and find sanctuary and cooperate in the free 
spirit, without by so doing joining a “church,” we shall have far 
more adherents than if, by the name, we lead them to think we 
are setting up a “church.” 

The liberal tradition—and it is a fine one—is that of churches, 
fellowship, association. If the name holds true to that, it will 
draw many liberal churches which, to all intents and purposes, 
are already free, and repel few. 

Maxwell Savage. 

Worcester, Mass. 

he 


A LETTER AND ANOTHER REPLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I felt flattered that you thought my letter on liquor control 
important enough for an editorial reply, but I was surprised that 
you considered it a “savage onslaught” on you. It was not in- 
tended to be that. I wanted to point out what seemed to me in- 
consistencies in your position, and to persuade you to take a more 
sympathetic attitude toward the position of the drys. Evidently 
I did not have much luck, for the only point I made to which 
you refer you misinterpret. 

There is one thing on which we can agree. I dislike the terms 
wet and dry as much as you do. I used them partly because they 
are short, and partly because anti-prohibitionist or repealist 
would class together two groups which really have very little in 
common. The members of one group care nothing for the public 
welfare. They want liquor because they want to drink, or be- 
cause they want to profit by its sale, either directly or through the 
reduction in their income taxes which they hope the revenue from 
liquor will bring about. It is perfectly fair to call this group wets. 
The members of the other group, though they vote with the wets, 
are really much more in sympathy with the drys. I wanted to 
make clear the distinction between these groups. 

There is one other point on which you think we can agree— 
temperance education. If you mean the need for temperance 
education you are right, but if you are thinking of the nature of 
that education you are wrong. I would teach, the drys in gen- 
eral would teach, that, in this high-strung, over-strained, ma- 
chine age, liquor is so dangerous that it cannot be tolerated; that, 


with our streets full of automobiles, no man who drives a car 
and no man who has to cross the street on foot can afford toe run 
the risk of impairing his alertmess and his judgment by taking 
even one drink. I would teach that liquor is so dangerous that 
those who know they can use it without harm to themselves or to 
others, whose consciences approve its use, as you say in your 
editorial, ought to be willing te give it up for the good of the 
community. I would teach that liquor is so dangerous that the 
only possible course for the government to take is to prohibit it 
absolutely. Would you agree with that? Not all of it, certainly. 
Your reply to Mr. Needham’s letter on this subject in the same 
issue with your editorial does not throw much light on what you 
would teach. You say you take your stand with these whe 
“educate for abstinence and not for moderate use,” and with 
those who educate for “temperance rather than excess." But 
are not “temperance and moderate use” the same thing? I am 
sure you did not mean what you seem to say there. Perhaps you 
had in mind something like what a friend said to me the other day. 
He said we must take into account a man's background, his family 
and racial customs. Of course we must take these things inte 
account in Judging a man, and in our method of appreach in any 
attempt at education. But a man who has been drinking is not 
less dangerous at the wheel of an automobile because his social 
and racial background is different from yours and mine. 

The one thing in my letter to which you referred specifically 
Was my statement that the “temperance” group to which you 
belong ought not to ask help from the drys. Of this you said, 
“Any assumption on our part that they would say, ‘I don’t care 
how bad things get,’ or ‘It is your show, not mine,” would be an 
insult,” implying that this was the stand I teok. But there is 
nothing like that in my letter. I said that, since the drys had 
been held responsible for all that had happened under prohibition, 
those who had voted for repeal ought to assume responsibility for 
the laws which are to take the place of prohibition. 

If we did come forward with suggestions probably some of 
them would surprise you. It is my personal conviction that the 
only sensible and defensible alternative to prohibition is te per 
mit the sale of liquor under exactly the same restrictions. and no 
other, that are imposed on ginger ale and tea and coffee. That 
would ensure one thing which is said to be one of the principal 
objects of repeal—the complete elimination of the bootlegger 
and the speakeasy. It would remove one great incentive to 
drink—the desire to do what is forbidden. And it would save 
our legislators from making themselves ridiculous by arguing 
for weeks over whether a man can drink more standing or sitting, 
or whether the liquor he imbibes while sitting on a stool at a bar 
will do him more, or less, harm than if he drank it while sitting 
in a chair at a table. 

That reminds me of one more thing I would include in tem- 
perance education. I would teach that when a man under the 
influence of liquor kills some one, with an automobile or a gun or 
an axe, it is not because he bought his liquor of a bootlegger in- 
stead of in a government store, and it isn’t because the boot- 
legger hasn’t paid his income tax. It is not because the place 
where he bought the liquor was called a saloon instead of a tavern. 
It is not because he drank while standing at a bar in a speakeasy 
instead of while sitting at a table in an exclusive club. [i is be- 
cause he drank intoxicating liquor. And legal liquor is just as in- 
toxicating as illegal. 

A Dry. 


With much of this, of course, we agree. The use of alcohol 
by drivers of motor vehicles endangers everybody who uses the 
roads and the sidewalks. Whether they are technically wet or 
dry, people agree concerning this menace. A man is a fool who 
takes even a single drink before starting to drive a car. Even 
if he were in full possession of all his faculties, if his breath smelled 
of liquor there would be a prima facie case against him in case 
of accident. 


= 
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We do not agree that prohibition is the only course to take 
in handling the liquor problem. It is one of the courses. In 
cities like New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, prohibition 
is not severe enough. It does not do the business. In places 
where sentiment is overwhelming against prohibition, let the 
government run out the bootlegger by establishing its own dis- 
pensaries, and sell pure liquor in packages under rigid supervision. 

There is no answer to the last two paragraphs of this letter. 
Obviously they are rhetorical—a truthful picture of the horrible 
crimes committed by men crazed with alcohol and bitter sarcasm 
directed against all and sundry who are trying to grapple with 
this problem in any way except the one way that the writer knows 
to be the will of God. 

We shall all have occasion to think often of the statesman 
who said, ““You can repeal prohibition but you cannot repeal 

’ the liquor problem.” Our suggestion to editors and clergymen 
is that if they want to be misrepresented, jumped on, perhaps 
lose their jobs, and accused of being secret tipplers, let them put 
their gray matter on the problem of controlling the liquor business 
and suggest anything but re-enactment of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. But the fight for intelligence, efficiency in government, 
kindly judgment, good will among men, is worth all that it costs. 

The Editor. 


* * 


CHEERS US ON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please accept my congratulations for the superb number of 
the Leader as of the issue of Dee. 16. It is richly replete with 
pertinent articles of deepest interest to readers of all shades of 
opinion within our Universalist or Free Church folds. 

I thank you sincerely for the treat you have thus afforded so 
many, including myself. 

Constant Reader. 
* * 


EXACTLY WHAT WE LOOKED FOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

' A constant reader of the Leader is a bit puzzled by an ex- 
pression of yours in the issue of Dec. 16, appearing in the last 
paragraph of the editorial entitled: “The New Temperance In- 
struction.” : 

You write: ‘In other words we should like to back the kind 
of temperance instruction that will keep our boys and girls from 
any holier-than-thou attitude, free them from fanaticism, and 
turn them into informed, public-spirited citizens, ready and will- 
ing to sacrifice their own pleasures for the good of all.” 

Is the reader to infer that you charge believers in national 
prohibition as taking on a holier-than-thou attitude and as 
slaves to fanaticism? I do not wish to misjudge, but that in- 
ference seems to me inescapable. This would place Henry Ford, 
Thomas A. Edison, Harvey Firestone, and many other captains 
of business in the fanatics group. 

This is the age of the automobile and of complicated ma- 
chinery. Prohibition was not brought about by fanatics or 
holier-than-thou people. The evils of intemperance were in- 
creasing and drunkenness, bad in and of itself in its effect upon 
the person imbibing, became exceedingly dangerous, in this age 
of automobiles, to others. The abolition of the liquor dealer and 
the saloon became necessary, because the industry would not set 
its own house in order. There was a test case on the eighteenth 
amendment before the U. S. Supreme Court back in 1920, I think. 
One of the Justices declared that the liquor interests were entitled 
to no sympathy; that they had had ample notice of what was 
coming. , 

When Dr. Reed discovered that yellow fever was carried by 
a certain breed of mosquito, he and Gorgas eliminated the mos- 
quito, and Havana became an exempt city and the Panama Canal 
could be built. 

The cause of drunkenness, admitted by all to be a social and 
economic curse, is intoxicating liquor. That vast army of 
people who came to believe that the best way to eliminate that 
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curse was to outlaw its commercial manufacture, sale and trans- 
portation, were not fanatics. 

When we consider that the leading wets promised that the 
saloon would not be allowed to return, they were either tainted 
with fanaticism or their tongues were in their cheeks. But 
Barnum was right. The people have been humbugged and 
seem to like it. The saloon is back. 

Samuel W. Mendum. 

Boston, Mass. 


The inference made is unwarranted and the argument un- 
necessary. A correct inference would be that there are boys and 
girls brought up with a holier-than-thou attitude, and that there 
are fanatics in this world who are made so in large part by their 
education. Our suggestion was that we bear these things in 
mind in our educating of boys and girls. 

In the ranks of those who favor national constitutional pro- 
hibition there are people as sane as our dear friends Gilroy, edi- 
tor of the Congregationalist, Hartman, editor of Zion’s Herald, 
and Sherwood, editor of the Christian Endeavor World, to mention 
only a few, and also people who can not conceive of a moral man 
taking a glass of beer or a moral country using wine. 

We should like to see a generation raised up that would not 
test a candidate for office exclusively on his position concerning 
the eighteenth amendment. It is a poor education that leads 
young voters to prefer for a city official a blackleg who is a so- 
called dry, to an able Christian gentleman who is a so-called 
wet. : 
With the general spirit of our correspondent’s letter and with 
his argument against the liquor business we are in full agreement. 
It is a bad business, and we must deal with it effectively. But 
putting any such regulations in the Constitution is not the best 
way. 

The Editor. 


* * 


SUGGESTS “LIBERAL CHRISTIAN CHURCHES’’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In re name why not use this title, “Liberal Christian 
Churches?” The initials L. C. C. can be easily remembered and 
lend themselves to repetition. According to present plans we 
shall remain separate churches, and should not call ourselves 
church, singular. Now the word Christian has a pleasing sound; 
our papers use it, Christian Register, Christian Leader. Theo- 
logically we are not Christians, if the only type of Christians are 
orthodox. But if we use Christian from the ethical standpoint, 
I think we have a right to assume the name. Who have given 
better and sweeter Christian lives than liberals? Why not capi- 
talize our assets, rather than negatives? 

The people who had the word Christian, legally recognized; 
have now united with the Congregationalists, it is Congrgea- 
tional Christians. The other people using the term in individual 
churches have been recognized by the government denomina- 
tionally as “Disciples of Christ.”” So it would be no infringement 
of name to use the word Christian. 

Now, for the first time in our American ecclesiastical his- 
tory, the name Christian is lying around loose. Why not pick 
it up and use it as our banner? The best humanists practice Chris- 
tian virtue. This is a Christian civilization. We certainly are 
not Hindus, or Mohammedans, or Shintoists. We are the nat- 
ural development of Christian culture and Christian lives. 
Are we not? 

Some one asks, ‘‘What about the liberal Jews?” I ama 
great friend of Jews—had two Jewish rabbis last evening in our 
fellowship meeting in our new home. But Jews are still racial as 
in the time of Jesus and Paul. It is a racial religion. We want 
something universal, not simply of Canada or the United States, 
or Anglo-Saxon, or America, or Japan. Do we dare use the 
word, “Liberal Christian Churches,” and live up to it? J chal- 
lenge. 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Tampa, Florida. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
D. Stanley Rawson 


The Y. P. C. U. begins a New Year. 
We are fortunate in that we have two years 
to run on. We started a new year at the 
‘Turkey Run convention last July. We 
made resolutions and recommendations, 
good ones, too. Some of them we have 
lived up to, some of them we have not. 
Now here is where we are fortunate. If we 
have not lived up to our good intentions, 
if we have slipped and perhaps failed, we 
have another opportunity to start over 
again on January first, our second new year. 
What is there before us? Let us consider 
the events and plans for the coming year. 

Young People’s Sunday will fall on 
March 11 this year instead of the second 
Sunday in February, as it has in the past. 
It is hoped that every Young People’s 
Christian Union in the country will observe 
this Sunday. It presents an opportunity 
for us, as young people, to demonstrate 
our abilities to those who sometimes ques- 
tion them. Therefore may we work to 
prepare the best type of program, not only 
for Sunday but for the entire week. 

It is the plan of the National Board to put 
on a play in Boston some time during the 
first part of March, possibly in connection 
with Young People’s Week. It is hoped 
that this play will bring in funds enough to 
be of some help to the National Board in 
its efforts to produce a better program for 
the local unions. 

At Norwood, Mass., on January 6 and 7 
the New England Get-together will take 
place. Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, leader of 
the Community Church of Boston and 
dean of the Theological School of Tufts 
College, will be the speaker, his subject 
being, ‘‘Facing Our Social Problems.”” The 
committee hopes that all those who are 
interested will attend. 

The date of the National Convention, 
which will be held at Murray Grove, N. J., 
has not been decided, but it is an event 
that deserves thought at this time. The 
very fact that the meeting place is Murray 
Grove ought to be sufficient to arouse the 
desire of every member of the Y. P. C. U. 
to attend. Here will be an opportunity to 
see the most historic spot in connection 
with our denomination. 

These are but a few of the plans before 
us for the coming year. It would not be 
difficult to name many more. We feel 
quite certain that these events will occur. 
If we could feel as certain that the problems 
which confront us would be solved a great 
load would be lifted from the shoulders of 
those who carry on the work of the Union. 

How shall we create more Y. P. C. U. 
groups? Shall we reorganize so that there 
will be more representation on the Na- 
tional Board? How shall we enlist the co- 
operation of more of our ministers? How 


shall we raise more money to pay our debts? 

These are not new problems. They are 
the same old ones that have darted out at 
us from time to time during the past few 
years. They are problems that no one 
person alone can solve. 

There is an opportunity to renew and re- 
consecrate the high ideals we have set be- 
fore us. There is once again the chance to 
forge through the obstacles before us, a 
chance to prove that it can be done. 


Our problems are even greater now than 
they were six months ago. Perhaps that is 
good for us. Perhaps we shall be stirred 
to dig even deeper, and work may go for- 
ward. Money? Yes, we need money, but 
even more than money we need spirit! 

May we, this New Year, find the spirit 
that used to exist in the Y. P. C. U. in the 
days gone by. If that could be recap- 
tured, then I feel certain we would again 
have a firm foundation, not a house of steel 
and cement built on pillars of straw. 

The General Y. P. C. U. wishes each in- 
dividual and every Union a happy and 
prosperous new year. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Bostcn, Mass. 


HAVE YOU USED OUR LECTURES? 


Why not start the New Year with the 
purpose of using our three illustrated lec- 
tures during the next few months? They 
have been revised so that they are up-to- 
date and several new slides added to each. 

To the Japan Lecture we have added 
three very lovely slides of the children who 
come to the Yoji Club, to the kindergar- 
tens, and one shows a dear little tot 
“bringing Grandma to play on Dojin 
House grounds.”’ Then there is a slide of 
Miss Hathaway’s little home in Zushi. 

The lecture on North Carolina shows 
new slides of the Clara Barton Guild, the 
members of the Sunday school grouped 
about Inman’s Chapel, Faith House, and 
several attractive pictures of the Summer 
School in operation, also a group of boys 
at Clinton, who are interested in learning 
to print. 

We have more recently added new slides 
to the Clara Barton Birthplace lecture, 
so have added this time just a slide show- 
ing our present custodians. It is a most 
interesting and instructive lecture. This is 
true of all three lectures. 

As you know, our only requirement is 
that you pay express charges both ways 
and $1.00 each for any slide broken in 


transit. 
ok * 


STATISTICS OF GIVING 


The Misssonary Review of the World— 
December issue—carries an article called 
“Giving in Prosperity and Depression,”’ 
which tells us that the “total contributions 
to Protestant churches of the United States 
in 19382 were $378,000,000 in round num- 
bers, according to a study made for the 
conference of the promotional executives 
of the principal denominations, held in 
New York under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches on Sept. 27. 
This was approximately 40 per cent below 
contributions in 1929, as compared with a 
larger drop of 54 per cent in the national 
income during the same period. The fact 
that the giving to the churches had de- 
clined less than the income of the nation 
during the depression, was interpreted as 


an exceedingly hopeful sign. The 1929 
contributions to the churches were reported 
as $581,000,000, falling to $378,000,000 in 
1932. In 1929 the national income was 
eighty-five billions; the 1932 national in- 
come was set at forty billions. 

“Commenting on the significance of 
these figures, Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert 
says: ‘It is highly significant that in the so- 
called era of prosperity, when the national 
income was shooting upward to its highest 
peak, none of the increased resources 
flowed into the channels of Christian ser- 
vice. The people had more money, but 
apparently the surplus was spent for per- 
sonal indulgence, and the satisfaction of 
material wants. But when the period of 
the depression came the people stood by 
the church with noteworthy loyalty. 
Hard-pressed though they were, they did 
not—in the aggregate—curtail their gifts 
to the church as much as their income had 
been curtailed. This is a most heartening 
evidence of the hold that the church still 
has on the hearts of the people.” 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note what happened in our own missionary 
giving. In 1930 our total was in round 
figures $29,000, in 1931 $26,000, in 1932 
$23,000, and in 1933, 18,000, or a falling off 
during the period between 1930 and 1933 of 
approximately 40 per cent, so you see we 
followed quite true to form. Yet all 
through this period we have been prompted 
to comment on the really splendid way in 
which our women supported their mis- 
sionary program. Not all of this 40 per 
cent comes from giving less by those who 
give, but we believe the greater part of it 
is due to loss of membership. Therefore 
we feel we should stress more and more this 
matter of membership. In an organiza- 
tion made up for the large part of women 
of middle age, this decrease in membership 
is bound to occur unless we are filling in 
the ranks all of the time with our younger 
women. Here is a challenge for us. One 
new member in each circle would mean 
approximately 200 new members. That 
ought not to be so difficult. Try it and see 
what happens and let us know when you 
secure your new member. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


BUILDING A CODE OF CONDUCT 
FOR BOYS 


We need to have our feelings trained as 
well as our minds. ... “Be ye doers of 
the word, and not hearers only.” .. . 
Things boys do touch them more deeply 
than things they hear. . . . Build ideals of 
conduct from the situations of every-day 
life. . . . Such thoughts passed through 
our minds as we tried to plan a different 
kind of experience for a group of eleven, 
twelve and thirteen year old boys in our 
church school. 

“How about building a code of conduct 
for boys?’ someone suggested, thinking 
of the codes of every kind that are being 
discussed in the newspapers. The next 
Sunday morning we launched the idea. 
The boys were enthusiastic. We organized 
the class into two groups with three or four 
boys in each group. 

These groups suggested various parts of 
our code. One of the early ones—un- 
doubtedly resulting from Scouting in- 
fluence—was ‘‘a boy wants to be trust- 
worthy’’—or ‘“‘worth trusting’ as we stated 
it. Members of each group dramatized 
their conception of what they meant by 
being trustworthy—being worth trusting. 
Their simple actions were no masterpieces 
of dramatics perhaps, but they were 
whole-hearted. They were entered into 
with enthusiasm. 

Occasionally in the physical interpre- 
tation of how a boy lives loyally, an argu- 
ment arises—merely another opportunity 
for a discussion of the elements of loyalty. 
Yet we spend very little time in talking 
about trustworthiness, loyalty, kindliness, 
etc. We try to concentrate on demonstrat- 
ing ways in which boys in everyday 
situations can live so that they are worth 
trusting, loyal, obedient, kindly, etc. 

We're trying to let boys find themselves 
in situations—artificial to be sure—in 
which they will react in a socially helpful 
way. We are trying to put them into 
situations in which they will understand 
the thrill of satisfaction that comes from 
social usefulness. We’re trying to make 
our half hour together on Sunday morning 
reach out into all the other days of the 
week, in the every-day conduct of boys.— 
Walter MacPeek, Universalist National 
Memorial Church. 


kk 


LOOKING AHEAD 


On January 21 we hope many of our 
schools will observe Religious Education 
Sunday. This day has been set aside by 
the General Convention, and our church 
as a whole is being asked to give serious 
thought to its task as an educational in- 
stitution. A letter of explanation and a 
special service for use in the church school 
that day will be sent to every superintend- 
ent early in the year. 


The next set of worship services will be- 
gin with January 28. On this Sunday and 
the following the emphasis will be upon our 
work in the school for Negro boys and girls 
in Suffolk, Virginia, and the summer school 
at Pigeon River, N. C. The date for the 
taking of the American Friendship Offering 
is February 11. The first Sunday in Lent 
is February 18 and on that day will begin 
the special Lenten services. These will 
continue for seven Sundays, concluding on 
Easter, which is April first. 


* * 


A PARENT-TEACHER COMMITTEE 
PLANS FOR HOME CONTACTS 


The following article by Miss Marion L. 
Ulmer, superintendent of the Congress 
Square church school, Portland, Maine, 
tells how leaders there are working con- 
structively toward better understanding 
between home and church. 

At the November meeting of the church 
school teachers and officers a committee 
of ten was appointed. Five of these were 
members of the church school staff and 
five were parents. A few in the first 
group were also parents with children in 
the school. Parents on the committee 
had children whose ages ran all the way 
from three to twenty-four. 

At the first committee meeting the ac- 
tivities of the school in making contacts 
with parents during the past few years 
were reviewed. Then the committee or- 
ganized, electing as chairman a father who 
has two boys in the school and who is him- 
self a regular attendent there. As secre- 
tary a member of the school staff, a 
mother of three children in the school, was 
chosen. This arrangement provides for an 
interlocking relationship and keeps the 
staff informed of the committee’s work. 

The committee decided to make the 
first two weeks in January a period of in- 
tensive calling, the aim being to reach 
every home. To make this possible, it was 
decided to print cards on which the name 
of each family should be recorded, with the 
number and age of children and their 
locations in church school. The secretary 
completed the work on these cards, and 
the next step was the preparation of a 
picture of the church school constituency. 

A large map of the city was secured and 
attached to heavy cardboard. A pin was 
placed on the map for every family, and 
the city divided into districts for calling. 
The original committee will probably be 
enlarged to about fifteen, which will give 
each member ten families to reach. 

At the January meeting of the church 
school staff three parents will be invited to 
sit in with us and tell us what they expect 
the church school to do for their children; 
and we shall tell them what our objectives 
are. 

January 26 has been set as the date for 


our annual Parents’ Night Banquet, when 
the members of the school from the Junior 
Department up are to be invited to come 
with their parents for an evening of fun 
and inspiration. It is the hope of the com- 
mittee to present briefly then a plan for 
a permanent parent-teacher oganization, 
with occasional meetings throughout the 
year. 

This fall we have had quite a number of 
new pupils and we feel this plan will be 
especially valuable in reaching their homes. 
We hope for several results: better under- 
standing on the part of the parents of the 
aims of our church school; closer coopera- 
tion made possible because the teachers will 
know more of the home situations of pu- 
pils; greater interest of parents in the 
school, with the enrollment of as many of 
them as possible in one of the adult classes; 
increased interest in the total program of 
the church because of the friendly feeling 


created. 
* * 


THE SURGEON’S HANDS 


His face? I know not whether it be fair, 

Or lined and grayed to mark the slipping 
years. 

His eyes? I do not glimpse the pity there, 

Or try to probe their depths for hopes or 
fears. 

Only upon his wondrous hands I gaze, 

And search my memory through so fittingly 

They voice their loveliness. In still amaze 

I bow before their quiet dignity. ; 

They make the crooked straight and heal 
old sores; 

The blind to see, the war-torn clean and 
whole. 

Throughout the suffering world they touch 
the doors 

That open wide to life. The bitter bowl 

Of pain they sweeten till the weary rest, 

And though the hands of Christ had served 
and blest. 

Ida Norion Munson. 


(This reading has been suggested for 
use in the worship service of Universalist 
church schools on January 14. It is taken 
from the New Hymnal for American 
Youth, page 331. The theme of the service 
is Following the Great Physician, and much 
of the material in it has to do with the 
life and work of Sir Wilfred Grenfell.) 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


At a recent meeting of the teachers and 
parents of pupils in the First Universalist 
church school at Medford, Mass., Miss 
Andrews was the speaker. After men- 
tioning some of the handicaps under which 
the average church school does its work, 
she suggested some of the gains which may 
be expected when home and church co- 
operate sympathetically and understand- 
ingly in the religious training of youth. 
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Lewis, Edwin J., Not in Vain, 172. 

Locke, Calvin Stoughton, Present Financial 
Crisis, The, 1542. _ 

Logan, Rayford W., Every-day Problems 
for the Negro, 168. Intervention in 
Cuba, 12384. 

Loos, A. William, Ordination Paper, 1510, 
1547. 

Lothrop, Donald G., How to Find Happi- 
ness in the New Year, 6. 

Lovely, N. W., Men on Machines, 949. 
Open Letter to My Brother Ministers, 
An, 593. Oswald Spengler, 1104. 

Low, A. Ritchie, What Ails the Universal- 
ist Movement? 460. 

Lowe, John Smith, General Convention of 
1948, The, 1292. 

Lupton, Dilworth, After Prohibition— 
What? 862. Life as Expanding Aware- 
ness, 1391. On Getting Along with 
People, 45. Through Biology to Re- 
ligion, 1070. Trinity—a Reinterpreta- 
tion, The, 1608. Woods and Waters of 
Chautauqua, 1459. 


Marley, Harold P., Religion and Con- 
temporary Drama, 880. 

McCollester, Lee S., Meaning of the Word 
Free, The, 1197. Tufts College Com- 
mencement, 842. Worcester, Past and 
Present,' 998. 
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McGowan, R. A., After the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act? 1004. 

McKenzie, Henry, Mystical Piety in the 
Minister’s Life, 72, 110. 

McLaughlin, Noble E., Land of the Man- 
ger Today, The, 1585. 

Mead, Lucia Ames, Confused Thought 
about Personality, 1285. Menace of 
Armament Interests, The, 1423. 

Meland, Bernard E., Religion of Henry 
Nelson Wieman, The, 1318. 

Metz, William D., Responsibility, 463. 

Munkres, Alberta, Teaching Children 
about God, 78. 

Murray, Helen G., When All Men Speak 
Well of Us, 81. 


Nichols, Fred S., Two Men of the Moun- 
tains, 1138. 


Ober, Frank W., Fifty Deaths Cut to One 
inva, Year, Sil 

O’Brian, Delos W., Covenant of Coopera- 
tion, A, 1587. 


Pamp, Frederic E., Bishop Nathan Soeder- 
blom, 939. 

Parker, George L., Seeing in Daylight, 398. 

Patton, Carl S., Religion, Theology and 
the Free Churches, 908, 936. 

Payne, Douglas W., Heart of the Common- 
wealth Beckons You, The, 1256. 

Payson, F. L. Building the Temple,, 18. 

Pennington, Leslie T., Where Is Liberty? 
907. 

Perkins, Frederic W., Is Prayer Reason- 
able? 230. Most Momentous Change 
Since Christ, The, 388. Revision of the 
Declaration of Faith, 294. Spirit of 
the Free Church Plan, The, 614. Why 
the Free Church Plan? 1289. 

Petrie, John C., Southern Conference 
Diary, 331. 

Petty, Charles E., Technocracy in the 
Balance, 365. 

Polk, Robert E., What Price Happiness? 
300. 

Post, Edward <A., Neo-Puritanism of 
Dorothy Canfield, The, 1039. 

Pound, Roscoe, Our Times Before the 
Tribunal of History, 1328. 


Quimby, Eunice Wingate, Comfort, 852. 


Rawson, D. Stanley, Convention of the 
YR eeC. Uy Ors 

Reamon, Ellsworth C., From the Occa- 
sional Sermon, 1419. 

Reardon, Gordon C., Least of These, My 
Brethren, The, 235. 

Reccord Augustus P., God Who Cares, A, 
399. Religious Liberals and the Bible, 
587. What Religious Liberals Think of 
Christ, 1612. 

Redmond, L. L., Substance of Things 
Hoped For, The, 884. 

Reeves, Alice Phelps, Are They Fads? 
1192. 

Reischauer, Robert K., Search fora Purpose 
in Life, The, 979, 1007. 
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Rheiner, Conard B., Early Morning at 
Union City, 1418. Echoes of the Third 
Continental Congress, 711. Summer 
Storm, The, 822. 

Rich, Esther L., New England Autumn, 
1335. 

Robinson, Ernest L., Engineer’s Analysis 
of the Universalist Faiths, An, 1614. 

Root, E. Tallmadge, ere I a Pastor, 
What of the Religious Press? 433. 

Rose, Henry R., Positive and Aggressive 
Universalism, 1574, 1610. 

Rose, William Wallace, Yesterday, To- 
day and Forever, 426. 

Rule, Lucien V., Wayside Shrine of God, 
A, 686. 

Rutledge, Lyman V., Greensboro Mission, 
The, 243. 


Sargent, William Dunlap, Rede-Man, The, 
904. 

Seott, Clinton Lee, Preaching the Social 
Gospel, 1446. 

Selden, F. H., Shriveling Up into Fewer 
Denominations, 1298. 

Sellars, Roy Wood, Humanism or Theism, 
1520. 

Selleck, Willard C., Free Church of Ameri- 
ca, The, 648. Importance of Liberal 
Christianity, The, 42. 

Shafer, L.J., Rethinking Missions, 238, 271. 

Shepard, Sheldon, Doubt as a Builder of 
Faith, 274. Rethinking Missions— 
Serap Them, 363. Universalism and 
Modern Religion, 1261. 

Shook, Harry F., My Faith, 178. 

Shutter, Marion D., Our Place in the Sun, 
753. 

Skinner, Clarence R., Church Faces a New 
Age, The, 2638. Preaching the Social 
Gospel, 682. Working in the Dark, 653. 

Smith, Fred B., World Understanding—a 
Forward Look, 1512. 

Smith, Frederic W., Liberalism and Hu- 
manism, 950. 

Smith, Robert, What Youth Sees in Re- 
ligion, 276. 

Snow, Sydney B., Pastoral Psychotherapy 
at Meadville, 1484. 

Speight, H. E. B., J. Ramsay MacDonald, 


934, 969. Lenin, 810, 840. Mussolini, 
875, 905. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 
1002, 1045. Quakerism and the Re- 


ligion of Our Time, 518. 

Sperry, Willard L., Training at Harvard 
Divinity School, 1485. 

Spoerl, Howard D., True Issue of the Free 
Church Principle, The, 973. 

Stafford, Russell H., Fishers of Men, 198. 

Sullivan, Wm. L., Free Church of America, 
The, 550. 

Sunderland, Jabez T., What I Have to be 
Thankful For, 1481. World-wide Broth- 
erhood, 582, 620, 651. 

Swanton, Alice M., Best Gift, The, 78. 

Swift, Bruce, Fate, Fortune and the Fu- 
ture, 1393. 

Swisher, Walter S., New Psychology and 
the Church, The, 1517. 


Taeusch, Carl F., Present Crisis Challenges 
the Ministry, The, 1011. 
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Tagore, Rabindranath, Rammphan Roy 
and the Modern Age, 1233. 

Tandberg, Oluf, Bjornstjerne Bjomson, 206. 

Taylor, Harry, Babe on Your 
The, 1615. “I Am Debtor,” 1478. Ob- 
jectives in Religion, 819. 

Taylor, John H., Challenge of Commun- 
ism to Democracy, The, 912. 

Thayer, Phillips L., Reasonable Statement 
of Faith, A, 204. | 

Tigner, Hugh §S., Attitudes to Take 
Toward These Times, 1387. Christian- 
tianity, the Church and the World, The, 
1638. Faith of a Young Man in an Age 
of Disillusion, The, 358, 395. Has the 
Revolution Come? 1257. 

Tillinghast, James D., First Convention in 
1889, The, 820. 

Tomlinson, Vincent E., Some Practical 
Difficulties Facing the Free Church 
Plan, 434. To Our Friends the Critics, 
1106. 


Vallentyne, James W., Call for Diagnosis, 
A, 1107. Some Observations on Our 
New Declaration, 1515. 

Van Auken, Cecelia B., Deity, 404. 

Viastos, Gregory, Alfred North White- 
head, 1169. 


Ward, Lyman, Album Quilt, An, 466. 

Weston, Robert, Mind of the Workingman, 
The, 948. 

Westwood, Horace, Free Catholicism in 
America, 618. Not an Answer but a 
Suggestion, 47. Work of the Mission 
Preacher, The, 871. 

Whitaker, Robert, Earth Not Enough, 
1031. 

White, James W., Workingman’s Religion, 
A, 1551. 

Wilbur, Earl Morse, Monument to Soci- 
nus, A, 1488. 

Willard, W. W., Oh, For Silence! 882. 

Williams, David Rhys, Humanism and 
Mysticism, 1518, 1641. 

Williams, L. O., Face of Jesus Christ, The 
454. 

Wilson, Edwin H., Humanist View of In- 
gersoll, A, 1643. 

Wood, George H., He Saved Others, 431. 
Promised Christ, The, 1584. Thanks- 
giving Discourse, A, 1479. 

Woodruff, H. E., Fidac, 878. 

Woods, Bertha G., His Fellowship, 236. 
Now God be Praised, 595. Prayer on 
Entering Church, 843. 

Wright, Quincy, Limits of Economic 
Nationalism, The, 1293. 


Young, Edmund Booth, Fads of the Edu- 
cators, The, 1190. How Big is the 
God of the Christians? 720. 

Young, Owen D., Capital, Labor and Con- 
sumers, 1226. 


REVIEWS 


Adventures in a Man’s World, Courtney 
Borden, 472. 

Amiable Adventure, An, Amy H. Jones, 
247. 


And the Life Everlasting, John Baillie, 1448. 

Animated Junior Sermons, W. Clarence 
Wright, 94. 

Antiphonal Readings for Free Worship, 
ar. L. Griswold Williams, 728. 

Autobiography of William E. Barton, The, 
1 L( 


Behind These Walls, James R. Winning, 
728. 

Bible and the Quest of Life, The, Bruce 
Curry, 1304. 

Big Bug, Paul Rader, 157. 

Bishop Comes to Stow, The, 1539. 

Blundering into Paradise, Edgar D. Jones, 
316. 

Buddha and the Christ, B. H. Streeter, 
Pape 

Builders of a New World,*R. M. Bartlett, 
1018. 

Bulpington of Blup, The, H. G. Wells, 
152. 

By Way of Love, Owen R. Washburn, 
118. 


Career and Significance of Jesus, The, 
Walter Bell Denny, 855. 

Causes of War, The, ed. Arthur Porritt, 
439. 

Celia’s Choice, Edith V. Davis, 1624. 

Character in Human Relations, Hugh 
Hartshorne, 1113. 

China, ed. Orville A. Petty, 1082. 

Christ of the Christian Faith, The, W. 
Douglas Mackenzie, 1143. 

Christian in His Blindness, The, W. H. 
Elliott, 502. 

Christian-Jewish Tragedy, The, 
Moehlmann, 1113. 

Christian Mission in America, The, Hugh 
T. Kerr, 888. 

Christianity and Communism, H. G. Wood, 
1496. 

Christianity and Industry in America, 
Alva W. Taylor, 1018. 

Christmas Tidings, William Muir Auld, 
1304. 

Church Schools of Today, Hugh Harts- 
horne and E. V. Ehrhart, 664. 

Church Surprising, The, Penrose Fry, 152. 

Coloured Dome, The, Francis Stuart, 152. 

Contemporary American Theology, ed. 
Vergilius Ferm, 56. 

Craftsmen All: Fellowship Workers in the 
Younger Churches, Edward Shillito, 856. 

Creative Youth, Hughes Mearns, 1113. 

Crowded Hours, Alice Roosevelt Long- 
worth, 1502. 

Cry Havoc, Beverley Nichols, 1251, 1496. 
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De Re Franciscans, B. F. Musser, 247. 

Development of Early Emigrant Trails 
in the United States, The, Marcus W. 
Lewis, 765. 

Diary of a Twelve-Year-Old, B. F. Musser, 
247. 

Disciple’s Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, David Smith, 86. 


Educating for Citizenship, George A. Coe, 
1533. 
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Epistle of Paul to the Romans, The, C. H. 
Dodd, 86. 

Epistle to the Hebrews, The, Theodore H. 
Robinson, 1207. 

Epochs in the Life of Simon Peter, Archi- 
bald T. Robertson, 1207. 

Expanding Universe, The, Sir Arthur Ed- 
dington, 259. 

Experiences and Impressions, A. A. An- 
derson, 888. 

Faith: An Historical Study, Stewart 
Means, 1143. 

Farm and Village Housing, ed. John M. 
Gries and James Ford, 421. 

Faustus Socinus, David M. Cary, 86. 

Fighting the Insects, L. O. Howard, 808. 

Formation of the Gospel Tradition, The, 
Vincent Taylor, 1048. 

Franciscan Poets, Benjamin F. Musser, 
118. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Colonial Ances- 
tors, Alvin P. Johnson, 348. 

Friends of Men, Charles F. Thwing, 472. 

From Faith to Faith, W. E. Orchard, 
630. 


Glimpses into Boyland, Walter MacPeek, 
664. 

Golden Book, The, Rabindranath Tagore, 
1371. 

Great Moral Leaders, Alfred W. Martin, 
630. 

Great Tradition, The, Granville Hicks, 
WATZe 

Ground of Faith and the Chaos of Thought, 
The, Oliver C. Quick, 25. 

Growth of the Gospels, The, F. C. Grant, 
855. 

Haverford College, Rufus M. Jones, 
WAVGL. 

Hitler, Menace to Mankind, Sidney Wal- 
lach, 760. 

Hitler’s Reich, Hamilton F. Armstrong, 
996. 

Holy Week, The, Bernard I. Bell, 311. 

Hope of the World, The, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, 1624. 

How Far to the Nearest Doctor? Edward 
M. Dodd, 888. 

Humanism States Its Case, J. A. C. F. 
Auer, 328. 


I’ll Tell You Everything, J. B. Priestley 
and Gerald Bullett, 152. 

India-Burma, ed. Orville A. Petty, 824. 

Is Christianity Done For? McEwan Law- 
son, 728. \ 

Is That in the Bible? Charles Francis 
Potter, 1880. 


James Stansfeld, J. L. and Barbara Ham- 
mond, 1018. 

Japan (Laymen’s Foreign Missions In- 
quiry), 1271. 


Kitty Cat Tales, Alice Van Leer Carrick, 
1048. 

Knowing and Helping People, Horatio W. 
Dresser, 1048. 
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Letters to God and the Devil, Edward S. 
Ames, 1624. 

Let There be Light! Eliot Field, 1561. 

Little Evils That Lay Waste Life, Miles 
H. Krumbine, 986. 

Love and You, Nellie E. Friend, 485. 

Love That Never Failed, John van 
Schaick, Jr., 1371. 


Machine Age in the Hills, 407. 
Manchoukuo, Child of Conflict, K. K. 
Kawakami, 662. 
Man from Tarsus, 
Lineberger, 502. 
Many Moods, E. J. Pratt, 954. 
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March of Faith, The, W. E. Garrison, 599. — 


Mary of Nazareth, Mary Borden, 1539. 

Men Wanted, Bernard Iddings Bell, 1624. 

Moral Man and Immoral Society, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, 341. 

My American Friends, L. P. Jacks, 855. 


Negro’s Church, The, B. E. Mays and 
J. W. Nicholson, 247. 

Never Failing Light, The, James H. Frank- 
lin, 1082. 

New Testament Times in Palestine, Shailer 
Mathews, 472. 


Obligation of Universities to the Social 
Order, The, 566. 

Old Ideal and the New Deal, The, com- 
piled by Charles V. Vickery, 1561. 

Other Spanish Christ, The, John A. Mack- 
ay, 566. 

Out of My Life and Thought, Albert 
Schweitzer, 534. 

Out of Work: Hunger and Relief, Helen G. 
Murray, 1561. 


Pepper, Hugh King Harris, 1624. 

Perspective, Charles W. Gilkey, 429. 

Philosophy and Poetry, George Boas, 954. 

Plain Man Seeks for God, The, Henry P. 
Van Dusen, 696. 

Power of the Commonplace, The, Theodore 
C. Speers, 1624. 

Preachers Present Arms, Ray H. Abrams, 
1529. 

Prophets of Israel, The, S. Parkes Cadman, 
1482. 

Protestant Churches and the Industrial 
Crisis, Edmund B. Chaffee, 1271. 

Protestant Home Missions to Catholic 
Immigrants, Theodore Abel, 1304. 

Prize Sermons, The, ed. G. A. McAlpin 
and others, 4. 

Puppy Book, The, 
Dodd, 1048. 


Loring and Ruth 


Quaker Militant: John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, Albert Mordell, 921. 

Quest for Polar Treasures, The, Jan Welz], 
888. 

Quiet Talks on the New Order of Things 
S. D. Gordon, 1561. 


Rabindranath Tagore, Taraknath Das, 
1871, 1561. 

Reasonable Faith, A, Leander S. Keyser, 
1148. 
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Recent Social Trends in the United States, 
124, 280, 374. 

Reinterpretation of Jesus, The, Carl E. 
Purinton, 261. 

Religion in Our Time, Gaius G. Atkins, 
374. 

Richmond Hill Sermons, J. D. Jones, 503. 

Religion Today: A Challenging Enigma, 
Arthur L. Swift, 599. 

Rhythm of Life, The, Francis G. Peabody, 
56. 

Ruth Brooks Cross Word Puzzle Book, 
The, 1624. 


Salvation by Laughter, Dudley Zuver, 
1400. 

Secret of the Saints, 
Lunn, 1316. 

Sensible Man’s View of Religion, The, 
John Haynes Holmes, 986. 

Signpost, Dorothy Livesay, 954. 

Social Gospel and the Christian Cultus, 
Charles C. Morrison, 792. 

Social Insurance, ed. C. A. Kulp, 1561. 

Social Trends in the United States, 280. 

Social Triumph of the Ancient Church, 
The, Shirley Jackson Case, 1175. 

Songs of the Spirit, Marion F. Ham, 311. 

Sonnets, Mary Dixon Thayer, 764. 

Spy of ’76, A, A. T. Dudley, 1624. 

Storyland Tree, The, Maud Lindsay, 1624. 

Strange Case of Herr Hitler, The, Everett 
R. Clinchy, 760. 

Strange Victory, Sara Teasdale, 1432. 

Strategy of City Church Planning, The, 
Rose W. Sanderson, 117. 

Suburban Christians, Roy L. Smith, 1624. 
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Testament of Light, The, Gerald Bullett, 
389. 

Testament of Youth, The, Vera Br‘ttain, 
1349, 1337. 

Theism and the Scientific Spirit, W. M. 
Horton, 1591. 

Today’s Youth and Tomorrow’s World, 
Stanley High, 1018. 

Toward Liquor Control, Raymond B. 
Fosdick and Albert L. Scott, 1465. 

Tower Legends, Bertha P. Lane, 311. 


Unemployed Carpenter, The, Ralph W. 
Sockman, 986. . 

University of Experience, The, Lynn H. 
Hough, 25. 


Way, The, Wm. P. Merrill, 341. 
Ways of Working in the Nursery Depart- 
ment, Mary Sherburne Warren, 664. 
We Move in New Directions, H. A. Over- 
street, 12389. 

What Hitler Wants, Leon Trotsky, 1561. 

What Shall We Do about Missions? John 
Leslie Lobingier, 1082. 

When I Was a Girl in Bavaria, Bertha 
Tauber Harper, 1048. 

Word Pictures in the New Testament, 
Archibald T. Robertson, 1207. 

World That Cannot Be Shaken, A, Ernest 
Fremont Tittle, 986. 


You and Yourself, Albert G. Butzer, 316. 
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Young America Makes Friends, Mary 
Alice Jones and Rebecca Candill, 888. 
Young George Washington, G. L. Thomp- 

son, 196. 


Zorra, Vance J. Hoyt, 1624. 


OBITUARIES 


Arnold, Mrs. Mary, 798. 
Aubrey, Alfred J., 507. 


Babcock, Frederic James, 926. 

Baker, Mrs. John W., 1181. 

Barney, Lydia L., 190. 

Bartlett, Mrs. Sophia Roberts, 1374. 
Bicknell, Abbie C., 702. 

Blatter, John H., 414. 

Bliss, Mrs. Henry J., 1310. 

Bowen, Mrs. Eugene B., 542. 


Cain, Daniel G., 1503. 
Call, Mrs. Lon Ray, 1020. 
Campbell, Lady, 830. 
Cobleigh, Rolfe, 1148, 1188. 
Codding, Bernard S., 1022. 


Danner, Joseph, 446. 

Dello-Russo, Mrs. Margaret Foglesong, 
1438. 

Dillingham, Sydney, 190. 

Dillon, John K., 541. 

Downes, Frederic O., 30. 

Dunbar, J.S., 381. 


Earp,.Mrs. Wilbur F., 1406. 
Elsner, Carl F., 190. 


Foster, Royal F., 349. 


Goddard, Mrs. Emma, 126. 
Gorton, Miss Louie A., 1438. 


Hormel, Mrs. Evaline, 318. 


Keeler, Charles Johnes, 1342. _ 
Kidger, John, 126. : 
Kimball, Alfred, 190. 

King, Mrs. Stella H., 258. 
Knoll, Andrew Jackson, 862. 


Lamphear, Mrs. Emma H., 446. 
Lewis, Bertha D., 1374. 
Lincoln, Charles G., 797. 
Linton, Mrs. M. G., 574. 


Marvin, Judson P., 381. 
McDowell, Mrs. Mary E., 318. 
Merrill, Edwin A., 1182. 
Miller, Mrs. O. G., 1182. 
Morgan, Horace, 894. 

Morgan, Robert, 670. 


Noyes, Mrs. Mary B., 702. 


Oldham, Mrs. Eunice M., 318. 
Olin, Oscar E., 316. 


Padgett, Mrs. Rebecca, 253. 
Palmer, Mrs. Etta Bemis, 1246. 
Payson, F. L., 252. 

Perry, Mrs. Adaline A., 606. 
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Petty, Charles E., 1558. 

Petty, Mrs. Charles E., 414. 
Pinkham, Mrs. Charles H., 1629. 
Potterton, Thomas E., 1587, 1629. 
Powers, LeGrand, 1220, 1266. 
Prentiss, J. H., 926. 

Priest, Ira A., 285. \ 


Rand, Miss Celia A., 1631. | 
Ransom, Mrs. Oliver, 253. 

Riley, Franklin E., 1246. 

Roberts, Mrs. Phoebe Newhook, 446. | 
Romaine, Benjamin F., 862. 

Rounds, Mrs. Florence Brown, 830. 


Samson, Mrs. Ella, 798. 

Sargent, George W., 670. 
Scott, Mrs. Mary G., 126. \ 
Sheridan, Francis, 1022. 
Skinner, Mrs. Ada B., 286. 


Thompson, Mrs. Mary H., 574. 
Thorpe, Walter, 285. 
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Trench, Mrs. Edith Greene, 190. 
Tryon, Mrs. John, 1375. 
Tuttle, James, 1022. 


Vannevar, John, 1558. 
Voter, Mrs. J. Edwin, 1181. 


Walker, Mrs. Sidonia B., 30. 
Wallis, Mrs. Susie L., 1118. 
Ward, Miss Ermina, 1374. 
Webster, Mrs. C. A., 734. 
Webster, Charles A., 1535. 
Wells, Stephen C., 1213. 
Whipple, Miss Sally M., 798. 
Whitehead, James F., 30. 
Whitehead, Dr. Mary C., 1438. 
Whitney, Clarence E., 158. 
Wilkinson, Mrs. J. F., 126. 
Williams, Mrs. Susan D., 542. 
Woodrow, Mrs. I. H., 574. 
Wright, Will F., 318. 


\ Young, Mrs. Mary D., 1278. 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rey. E. J. Unruh of Indianapolis has 
sent out an interesting call for the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
church, to be held in September, 1984. 
The opening service of the celebration will 
be held Jan. 7, when the pastor will preach 
on ‘Beginning Again.” 

Rey. Robert Whitaker, Los Gatos, Calif., 
who was in an automobile accident in Oc- 
tober and has been laid up since, is now at 
his desk again. 

Rev. Cornelius Greenway was the 
preacher at a memorial service for Rev. 
Thomas E. Potterton, D. D., held at the 
Chapin Home, Jamaica, L. I., Jan. 14 at 

+ 3.30 p.m. 

Mrs. Leslie C. Nichols of Salem, Mass., 
fell on the ice Friday, Dec. 15, and broke 
her arm. 


Illinois 


Urbana.—Rev. H. M. Gehr, pastor. 
This parish has recently been saddened by 
the sudden deaths of two of its strong 
members, Mr. Frank A. Somers and Mr. 
M. W. Morgan. Both men were devoted 
supporters of the church and both were 
useful citizens. The Men’s Club meets 
monthly to share a meal prepared and 
served by the men and to listen to a 
speaker. The average attendance is 
twenty-five. Plans are in progress at 
present for producing a play in January. 
The young people have enjoyed several 
speakers whose subjects have ranged from 
wild life in the North Woods to the out- 
look for disarmament. Numerous meet- 
ings have been led by members of the 
group. One evening was devoted to a 
musical program. At the bazaar and tur- 
key supper, which the Women’s Alliance 
sponsored Dec. 5, about $100 was cleared. 
One of our constituents made the splendid 
gift reently of having the organ thoroughly 


‘overhauled and tuned. Due to trouble 
with the furnace the congregation met 
vith the Unitarians Dec. 10, where Dr. 
fydney Snow was speaking. Combined 
neetings of these two groups are planned 
fa January and February. A series of 
sémons dealing with reinterpretations of 
loyalty to country, community, and family 
has recently been delivered. The minister 
préached once at the Sunday Evening 
Union and has provided music there 


several times. 


Wisconsin 

Wausau.—Rev. N. E. McLaughlin, 
pastor. For the fourteenth consecutive 
year ihe members of this church presented 
the pageant “Logos,” on Christmas eve, to 
an audience that again packed the church. 
When this pageant was first given many 
years ago, its participants little thought of 
the success it was to have in this commun- 
ity year after year. In a sense it has be- 
come asa ‘‘Passion Play” of Wausau, with 
both the players and the community look- 
ing eagerly forward to its repetition. 
Thirty-three men, women and children take 
part, with a score more involved back stage. 
The costumes and property have been 
added to from year to year, some of the 
garments being both rich and costly. 
They are used for nothing else but the one 
performance a year. For an hour and a 
half the performers enact their prescribed 
role, not a word being spoken. Soft music 
of the organ, voices in song, and a constant 
interplay of light and color add to the set- 
ting. At any presentation so far made, 
the silence of the audience has been abso- 
lute. The story follows the Biblical ac- 
count somewhat closely, and the serious- 
ness with which the people accept the 
responsibility of their parts makes the 
performance one of beauty, reverence and 
impressiveness. The pageant is not only a 
unique contribution to the community, 


but is as a tonic to the members of our own 
church. The members consider it a great 
privilege to be asked to take part. There 
is no manuscript copy of the play in exist- 
ence, the pageant having been developed 
through the years as experience has been 
gained. 


WHO’S WHO 


* 
* * 
* * 
* E * 
ee Rev. Hugh S. Tigner is minister * 
* of the Universalist church in Oneon- * 
Bi ING, Ws ba 
#8 Rev. David Rhys Williams is * 
* minister of the First Unitarian Con- * 
* gregational Society of Rochester, * 
PON Ys. - 
x Rey. Edwin H. Wilson is minister * 
* of the Third Unitarian Church, * 
* Chicago, and managing editor of * 
* the New Humanist. a 
og Sir John Adams, formerly profes- * 
* sor of education in the University of * 
* London, is now professor of educa- * 
* tion in the University of California.. * 
* * 
* * 
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THE HEADQUARTERS HOUSE- 
WARMING 


The new Universalist Headquarters at 
16 Beacon St. took part this year in the 
celebration of Christmas eve for which 
Beacon Hill is famous. The building was 
open from six to ten. There were rows of 
lighted candles in the windows and all was 
light and cheer within. Nearly all the 
staff were present to welcome their guests. 
A wood fire burned brightly in the fire- 
place in the ministers’ room. A Christmas 
tree stood in the big bay window. In the 
small office opening into the big room 
coffee and cake were served. 

No attempt was made to estimate the 
number of people present, but it was un- 
expectedly large. People came and went 
all through the evening, and those who had 
not seen the place before all seemed to 
think it very attractive. 

* * 
TOMLINSON TO THE MINISTERS 
(Continued from page 1634) 

Dr. Tomlinson quoted a number of 
Universalist, Unitarian and Congrega- 
tional ministers who strongly endorsed 
his suggestion that the name be Free 
Church Fellowship. 

Dr. Lowe said: “Dr. Tomlinson has un- 
loaded exactly what was on my mind. I 
think the name Free Church of America is 
unfortunate. It is not descriptive. If in 
any way the name Free Church of America 
is steam-rollered over on to our people 
there will be loud protests. I don’t think 
the questionnaire was fair. The commis- 
sion all agreed before going to Senexet on 
the name Free Church Fellowship.” 

Mr. Nichols of Salem said that Dr. Tom- 
linson had made a very wise presentation 
of the matter. Dr. Rose said if we per- 
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mitted the words Free Church anywhere in 
the name we would be playing into the 
hands of those who want the name Free 
Church. 

Dr. Coons argued for the name Fellow- 
ship of Free Churches of America, and 
added, “If we attempt to turn the fellow- 
ship into a church we shall break open all 
the old controversy. ” 

Dr. Hendrik Vossema arose and sug- 
gested that the name of the new organiza- 
tion be “Fellowship of Light, Life and 
Love.”’ 

Rev. H. D. Spoerl pointed out that the 
word church can mean two things. He 
said: ‘“‘A church is a church in the sense of 
an institution or organized body. A church 
is a church in the sense of a loose associa- 

tion of people sharing common ideals and 
* purposes. The Universalist Church tends 
to become an institution. The Unitarian 
Church never has been an institution. 
There is a deeper question here than one 
of name for the Free Church of America. 
It is whether the Universalists are going on 
as an institution or grow into something 
larger. We stand at the cross roads. As I 
look ahead I find that I am not interested 
in a Universalist Church as a closer knit 
institution. I will not appeal to people 
in this day and age of the world to give 
their lives to an organization that tends 
to become ever a narrower type of institu- 
tion. I can, and will, appeal for member- 
ship in a truly liberal fellowship that is not 
concerned with sectarianism, which seeks 
to accomplish something vital for true re- 
ligion in this world.” 

* * 


ORDINATION OF DOUGLAS HILL 
ROBBINS 


A beautiful and impressive service was 
held in the First Universalist Church, New 
Haven, Conn., on Sunday evening, Dec. 
17, when Douglas Hill Robbins, son of 
Dr. and Mrs. Clarence Guy Robbins of 
Lawrence, Mass., was ordained to the 
Christian ministry. In spite of a stormy 
night the church was nearly filled with 
friends who had come to witness the first 
ordination which the Universalists of 
Connecticut had had for many years. 

An organ prelude, ‘Con Moto Maestoso 
in A” (Third Sonata) was played by Mrs. 
Daisy S. Withers, organist of the church. 
The responsive reading was by Rev. 
William A. Haney of Norwich, who also 
read the Scripture lesson, from the 52d 
chapter of Isaiah. This was followed 
by a solo by Mr. Wilton Hill, “Lord God 
of Abraham,”’ Mendelssohn. The sermon 
was delivered by Rev. Harold H. Niles of 
Bridgeport, who took for his text Isaiah 
52:7, “How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace.” It 
was a thoughtful, earnest and eloquent 
presentation of the privileges, opportunities 
and obligations of the Christian ministry. 
Then followed the prayer by Dr. Robbins, 
after which the candidate made his vows, 


or statement of purpose in entering the 
ministry. Dr. Robbins, speaking to his 
son, referred to his great joy in being able to 
ordain him to the service of the Christian 
Church, and made reference to the rights, 
privileges and responsibilities which come 
with the high office. Then came the of- 
ficial act of ordaining, when the four min- 
isters present placed their hands on the 
candidate’s head and Dr. Robbins de- 
livered the sentences of ordination. 

The fellowship of the church was ex- 
tended by Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, 
minister of the New Haven church, with 
whom Mr. Douglas Robbins has been as- 
sociated for more than six years as pastor’s 
assistant. Dr. Fischer spoke at some 
length of the fine character, ability and 
qualifications of the candidate for the 
ministry, and prophesied for him a success- 
ful career. 

After the ordination a reception was held 
in the vestry of the church for the new 
minister and his parents. A large number 
of guests extended congratulations. Mr, 
Rogers of the New Haven church, in be: 
half of the different societies of the church, 
presented to Mr. Robbins a beautiful sil< 
gown. Refreshments were served by tle 
church. 

The new minister began his work in ihe 
Hurd St. Universalist Church, Lovell, 
Mass., Sunday, Dec. 24. People and yas- 
tor are looking forward to a successful and 
happy work together. 


* * 


CAUSES AND TREATMENT CF 
CRIME 


A series of lectures will be given in 
Temple Ohabei Shalom, corner Beacon 
and Marshall Streets, Brookline, Moadays, 
at 2.30 p. m., as follows: 

Jan. 8. The Woods—Trail Blazings 
(general background). Introduction by 
Frederick J. Dillon, Commissioner of Cor- 
rection. Speaker, Hon. Daniel J. Lyne, 
member of 1933 State Crime Comma 

Jan. 22. The Trees—Care of the Grown 
Product (adult treatment). Speakers: Dr. 
Miriam Van Waters, Superintendent Re- 
formatory for Women. Howard B. Gill, 
Superintendent Norfolk Prison. Colony. 

Jan. 29. As the Twig is Bent (juvenile 
delinquent). Dr. Samuel W. Hartwell, 
Director Worcester Child Guidance Clinic. 
Hans Weiss, Assistant Superintendent Ly- 
man School for Boys. 

Feb. 5. Reforestation (concrete plan 
for citizens’ activity). Hon. Herbert C. 
Parsons, former Commissioner, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Probation. Frank 
Loveland, Director of Research, Charles- 
town Prison. 

Course Ticket, $1.00. 
50 cents. 


Single lecture, 


* * 
“THE MAJOR PROBLEMS’’ 

In The Liberal, published weekly by All 
Souls Unitarian Church of Kansas City, 
Mo., the minister, Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
lists these as “the major problems of our 


f 


day.” “Some of them,” he adds, “fran}| 

insolwle at the present time” | 
1. The economic problem, whieh inclug) 

a moe equitable distribution of wealth a E| 

a beter ordering of world industrial affai| 

2. International peace, which is ca | 
stanly menaced by economic imperialiss 

3 How to make government efficient a 
lessexpensive. | 

4. How to get statesmen to join wij 
poiticians in leading the nations. 

5.. How to make it possible for men ai 
wmen of all races and creeds and naticl 
aities to dwell together in unity and wo : 
fr common purposes. 

6. How to adjust the relation of the || 
lividual to his own group, to society, ay 
to the world. 

7. How to assist the individual to recal 
cile and harmonize his biological, em 
tional, and social impulses. 

8. How to make the machine the serva. 
rather than the master of our civilizatiar 

9. How to weed out unfit human being! 

10. How to cure man of his anti-soc? 
behavior. 

11. How to make man physically ar 
mentally fit for his exacting tasks as} 
human being. 

12. How to make education real 
educate. 

13. How to make human life livab 
without opiates. 

14. How to widen and deepen the ho: 
of the scientific habit of mind on hume 
beings. 


* 


LIBERAL BOSTON STUDENTS IN 
SECOND CONFERENCE 


The second All-Unity Student Confe 
ence, sponsored by the Boston Unitariz 
Student Council, and attended by Un 
tarian, Universalist and other liberal co 
lege students and young people of colles 
age in Greater Boston, Mass., met at t] 
Second Church in Boston, December | 

The afternoon chairman was Stanle 
Rawson of the Tufts College School of R 
ligion, president of the Young People 
Christian Union (Universalist). Thr 
round-table discussions were engaged i 
with Professor Julius S. Bixler of the Ha 
vard Divinity School as speaker on tl 
topic, ‘What Can We Believe?” Re 
Miles Hanson, Jr., of Weston, Mass., ¢ 
“Can Christianity Meet the Econom 
Crisis?” and Rey. Ernest S. Meredith 
Watertown, Mass., on “Does Mode 
Man Need the Church?” 

After the adjournment of the roun 
table groups the entire conference hea: 
summaries of the discussions by the st 
dent reporters, Miss Dorothy Drake 
Radcliffe, Horace Westwood, Jr., of Tuf: 
and Stanley Rawson of Tufts. The st 
dent chairmen of the groups were M: 
Mary Louise Mincher of Radcliffe, Ver 
Follansbee of Tufts, and Miss Elizabe 
Roorback of Radcliffe. The conferen 
supper was served with Miss Esther Dav: 
son of Wellesley as chairman. 
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LeFevre, minister of the Second Clurch, 
preached a stirring sermon on “Wly Be 
Good?” He defined as good that which 
enhances, and as evil that which inlures, 
human personality. The devotional ser- 
vice was conducted by Prescott Winter- 
steen of Harvard, president of the Uni- 
tarian Student Council, and Miss Barbara 
Jewell of Radcliffe. \ 
Miss Helena Bailie of Radcliffe ind 
Theodore Stackpole of the Massachuséts 
Institute of Technology were in chargelof 
registration and Miss Dorothy Gray Lre 
of Boston University in charge of exhibit : 
The conference was held as part of a 
student-work program promoted by the 
Boston Unitarian Student Committee 


under the direction of Rev. William H.| 
Gysan, minister to students in Greater) 
Boston. The next All-Unity Conference is \ 


scheduled for Sunday, March 4, 1984. 
*x x 
TAMPA MINISTER INSTIGATES 
TWO FORUMS FOR ALL FAITHS 


The minister of the Unitarian church in 
Tampa, Fla., Rev. Carlyle Summerbell, 
was invited to speak over WMBR, and 
after the address was called into consulta- 
tion. He suggested the formation of a 
“Forum for All Religions.” He was 
chosen as director, and engaged men of all 
churches and societies to take part. This 
station has recently been granted permis- 
sion to move to Jacksonville, Fla., and in- 
tends to have a forum for all religions in 
that city conducted on the same plan. 
But the other radio station in Tampa, 
WDAE, which reaches a much larger area, 
is now establishing a forum for all re- 
figions, of which the Unitarian minister 
will have charge, choosing the speakers, 
using for himself as director five minutes 
every Sunday afternoon. Thus have come 
two new forums where there was none 
before to preach appreciation of and co- 
operation with other faiths. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 4.45 
p.m. every Tuesday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocyctes. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
easts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 


tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


WANTED 


For the St. Lawrence University Archives and Mu- 
seum, photographs of the following members of the 
first Board of Trustees of the University: 


Jacob Harsen, New York 
Sidney Lawrence, Watertown 
George C. Sherman, Watertown 
Francis Seger, Canton 

James Sterling, Sterlingville 

F. C. Havemeyer, New York 
Caleb Barstow, Brooklyn 
Thomas Wallace, Auburn 
Josiah Barber, Auburn 

Norman Van Nostrand, Brooklyn 
George Ellis Baker, New York 
Peter H. Bitley, Branchport 

H. W. Barton, Albany 
Augustus C. Moore, Buffalo 
Lewis C. Browne, Hudson 


Photographs may be addressed to the under- 
signed, will be gratefully received, and duly acknowl- 
edged. 

Richard C. Ellsworth, 
Secretary St. Lawrence University. 


Canion, New York. 


|THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


\ A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to caJl attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


BOOKS by 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 


Rediscovered Countries 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited 
These three vital books $1.00 each or 
three for $2.00. 

Glimpses of Grandeur 

;, (Harpers) % Price $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon St. *}}176 Newbury St. 
Boston 


All Sizes 


Should Be 
Ignorant of 


The Greatest Book 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


) 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Masa. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B, 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering’ excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestie science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 
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Crackling 


Two ladies who had not seen each other 
for years, recently met in the street. They 
recognized each other after a time, and 
their recognition was cordial. 

“So delighted to see you again. 
you are scarcely altered!’’ 

“‘And how little changed you are! Why, 
how long is it since we met?” 

“T should say five years.” 

“And why have you never been to see 
me?” 

“Oh, my dear, just look at the weather 


we have had.”’—Labor. 
x x 


Why, 


A traveler was stranded in an out-of-the 
way village that did not possess a hotel. 

In his search for accommodation and 
food he called on the local grocer. 

“T don’t suppose you keep even dog bis- 
cuits in this one-horse hamlet, do you?”’ he 
asked. 

“Why, yes,” said the grocer. ‘Do you 
want them in a bag or do you want to eat 
them here?’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

* * 

“Let me kiss those tears away, sweet- 
heart,” he begged tenderly. She fell into 
his arms and he was very busy for a few 
moments, but the tears flowed on. 

“Will nothing stop them?” he asked 
breathlessly. 

“No,” she murmured, “‘it’s hay fever— 
but go on with the treatment.” —Wataugan. 
* * 

Scot: “This London’s a fine toon. 
There’s free parks with free music, free 
museums, free picture galleries, and in the 
grand restaurants where I get my dinner 
I’m always coming across a threepenny 
bittie hidden under the plate as a surprise.” 
—Wee Drappies, by Sir Harry Lauder. 

* * 

Kelley and Cohen were having dinner 
together. Cohen helped himself to the 
larger fish, and Kelley said: ‘‘Fine man- 
ners ye have, Cohen. If I had reached out 
first I’d have taken the smaller fish.” 

“Vell,’’ Cohen replied, ‘“‘you’ve got it, 
haven’t you?”—Exchange. 

* * 

Motorist (laden with flowers and other 
spvils from countryside): “Can we take 
this road back to the city?” 

Farmer: “Well, you might as well while 
you're at it.” —Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

What we gather after knocking around 
in the varicus modern schools of thought is 
that probably there are too many people 
to eat all thai stuff there’s too much of.— 
Top o’ the Morning, Boston Herald. 

* * 


The officials yesterday stated that there 
are a number of citizens who will be offered 
for sale unless they are delinquent.— 
Natchez (Miss.) paper. 

* * 


A Sunday-school boy defined a deacon 
as “Something you put on a hill and set 
fire to.’’—Hachange. 
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In lots of 25, go cents 


Antiphonal 
Readings... 


Arranged by 


as F yee Worship L. Griswold Williams 


CONTENTS : 
Foreword, One Hundred and One Readings, 
A Covenant, Acknowledgment, Index to Authors, 
Index to Sources, Index of Topics. 


Vital Material to Evoke a Religious Mood 


Already purchased for use in several churches and for the 


Chapel of St. Lawrence University 


SOME COMMENTS: 


FROM THE REV. ALFRED S. COLE 
Department of Homiletics 
Tufts College School of Religion 


“Antiphonal Readings” is a splendid piece of work, far,” 


far, ahead of anything else of its kind in the field. I congratu- 
late you on its appearance, the set-up and the material. If our 
churches recognize its merit and make use of it in their services 
of worship, you will have made a real contribution to liberal 
religion. May it have a large sale. 


FROM THE REV, A. GERTRUDE EARLE, D.D. 
West Somerville, Mass. 


I used selections from ‘‘Antiphonal Readings for Free 
Worship” with great satisfaction. Much interest was expressed 
in the material and I was pleasantly surprised to find the con- 
gregation reading remarkably well. I had wondered how a 
group would read what would be unfamiliar to almost all. You 
have rendered a real service in the compilation of these readings. 
Quite long enough we have used responses that mean nothing at 
all to most people, and little enough to anybody. 


FROM THE REV. CLINTON LEE SCOTT, D. D. 
Peoria, Illinois 
‘‘Antiphonal Readings for Free Worship”’ is by far the best 
work that I have seen in the field, and my rather wide searches 
for material suitable to worship in a liberal church service lead 


me to believe that there is nothing published for general use 
that is comparable to it. 


‘Price $1.00 each 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


‘i 


50 or more, 75 cents 
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